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I 


HE Commission on Organization of the 

Executive Branch of the Government un- 

dertook its work with unprecedented 
popular support but with widespread feeling 
among political scientists and responsible ad- 
ministrators that little good would come from 
it! Both optimists and pessimists who have 
read the published reports of the Commission 
have revised their first guesses. Those who have 
searched these reports for reforms that if 
adopted would result in tremendous annual 
savings have been disappointed, although they 
may be gratified by finding proposals that 
could result in a significant simplification of 
the structure of the executive branch of the 
government. On the other hand, the cynics 
among the professionals can hardly avoid be- 
ing surprised to find material in Commission 
and task force reports which they can heartily 
approve. 

It would not be easy to indicate the extent 
to which the Commission met its responsibili- 
ties. It is not difficult to show that the Commis- 
sion “paid its way” on a simple cash cost-cash 
saving basis.2 While the long-run savings re- 


Note: This study was undertaken and completed 
without consultation with, or the assistance of, any 
members of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. The author did 
not assist in the preparation of any task force report. 

See, Hearings . . . Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, United States Senate, Eight- 
ieth Congress, First Session, on S. 164, A Bill for the 
Establishment of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, pp. 32-49. 

* Coincident with the plan of the Commission to issue 
the report of the Federal Medical Services Task Force 
highlighting the imminent expenditure of $25,000,000 
in hospital construction by the Veterans’ Administration 
in the Houston, Texas area (indicated by the task force 
to be an unnecessary expense) the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion announced the abandonment of this construction. 


sulting from the work of this body may reach 
hundreds of millions of dollars,’ any posthu- 
mous award given the Commission will be 
based on the part it played in the enactment 
of the Reorganization Act of 1949,* the 
strengthening of the staff arms of the President, 
the centering of responsibility for military af- 
fairs in the Secretary of Defense, the stream- 
lining of the Department of State, and the 
identification of problems involved in natural 
resource conservation and development, rather 
than on a record of billions saved. 

This article is not concerned with the de- 
tails of the many recommendations the Com- 
mission made; it is concerned with the agency 
itself. What, in fact, were the processes by 
which the Commission produced reports that 
upset the prophecies of the more sophisticated 
observers of its work? In brief, how did it get 
on with its work? 

As ad hoc agencies take time to work out 
satisfactory and agreeable procedures, it is not 
surprising that this Commission did not be- 
come a smoothly operating machine immedi- 
ately after its members were sworn into office 
at the White House on September 29, 1947. 
For one thing, no member of the body had a 
close acquaintanceship with all of his colleagues 





*The author discussed the question of savings that 
might result from the Commission’s work in “The Story 
of the Hoover Commission,” California Monthly, pp. 
26-7, 82, June, 1949. 

*Public Law 109, 81st Cong., 1st sess. See, Letter of 
January 13, 1949, addressed to the two Houses of Con- 
gress by the Commission recommending that the Presi- 
dent be granted reorganization powers. See also, the 
Commission’s General Management of the Executive 
Branch, (pp. vii-xii) in which the letter was reprinted. 
The President of the United States addressed a message 
to Congress on January 17, 1949, recommending the en- 
actment of a reorganization measure. Further, see Ferrel 
Heady, “The Reorganization Act of 1949,” 9 Public Ad- 
ministration Review 165-74 (Summer, 1949). 
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before the machinery of the Commission was 
set in motion; and it would take time for mu- 
tual confidence—even understanding—to de- 
velop. For another, the charge given the Com- 
mission in Public Law 162, 80th Congress,® was 
capable of a variety of interpretations® and the 
commissioners found it impossible to agree on 
one of them. What the political situation would 
be on January 13, 1949—the statutory report- 
ing date—might dictate which interpretation 
should prevail, and here one commissioner's 
guess was as good as another's. 

Although records of the meetings of the 
Commission are not particularly enlightening 
with regard to early progress, they indicate that 
at a meeting on October 20, 1947, a statement 
of policy prepared by the chairman was agreed 
to. These records point out that a few com- 
missioners made proposals for planning and 
organizing the work of the Commission, but 


5Section 1. It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress to promote economy, efficiency, and improved 
service in the transaction of public business in the de- 
partments, bureaus, agencies, boards, commissions, 
offices, independent establishments, and instrumentali- 
ties of the executive branch of the Government by— 

(1) limiting expenditures to the lowest amount con- 

sistent with the efficient performance of essential serv- 

ices, activities, and functions; 

(2) eliminating duplication and overlapping of serv- 

ices, activities, and functions; 

(3) consolidating services, activities, and functions of 

a similar nature; 

(4) abolishing services, activities, and functions not 

necessary to the efficient conduct of government; and 

(5) defining and limiting executive functions, services, 

and activities. 


shall study and investigate the present organization and 
methods of operation of all departments, bureaus, agen- 
cies, boards, commissions, offices, independent establish- 
ments, and instrumentalities of the executive branch of 
the Government, to deterinine what changes therein are 
necessary in their opinion to accomplish the purposes 
set forth in Section 1 of this Act. 

* The principal conflict in interpretation involved the 
question: did the legislative mandate “authorize the 
Commission to range over the whole span of civil govern- 
ment and to propose the abolition or limitation of great 
national programs such as social security, veterans’ wel- 
fare, conservation, European aid, etc., or was it confined 
to proposing changes in ‘the present organization and 
methods of operation of all .. . agencies . . . of the 
Executive Branch of the Government’ in order to achieve 
the efficiency and economy set forth in the act as the 
objectives of the study? Even after the Commission had 
given careful and prolonged attention to the question, 
it was in doubt.” Aikin, op cit., p. 26. 


that little came of these proposals. While be. 
tween the fall of 1947 and the spring of 1948 
several task forces were set up and put in op. 
eration and the Commission met for brief ses. 
sions at monthly intervals (except in July and 
August), it was not until late in the summer o{ 
1948 that the Commission as a body undertook 
any significant work. 

Throughout this long organizational period 
the Commission permitted its chairman to take 
the initiative and most decisions of the chair- 
man had general Commission approval. It is 
likely that from the beginning each commis- 
sioner was determined to play his full part dur- 
ing the final months when Commission recom- 
mendations were being formulated, but for a 
long time a majority of commissioners was 
agreeable to leaving the controls in Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s strong hands. 

This procedure resulted in isolating the 
members of the Commission other than the 
chairman from contact with task forces and 
consequently precluded them from directing or 
even participating in basic research. The policy 
of isolation was bound to have, and did have, 
repercussions later. Numerous dissents and 
separate opinions sprinkled through Commis- 
sion reports testify to the results of this policy 
as much as they give evidence of fundamental 
cleavages within the Commission. 

Research activities were carried on in many 
parts of the nation, but they were centered in 
New York and Washington. The Commission's 
small central staff was located in Washington. 
Although each task force was authorized to fol- 
low its own plan of operations, some responsi- 
bility for the direction of this work was as- 
signed to the central staff. The staff spoke for 
the chairman, but in the name of the Commis- 
sion. By spring, when the tempo of research was 
mounting and numerous decisions had to be 
made, this staff assumed a role of importance. 
Management firms and research committees 
were instructed in detail precisely what “the 
Commission” wished them to do. Letters from 
the public had to be answered and press re- 
leases had to be issued. The central staff under- 
took the tasks in the name of the Commission. 
Thus, as the months passed, the fiction of Com- 
mission unity of purpose grew into a dogma.’ 

"Members of the Commission were kept abreast of 
some developments within the scattered and semi-inde- 
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The central staff was never large. Until late 
in 1948 it was composed of five members, in 
addition to personnel and supply officers, ste- 
nographers, and messengers. The head of this 
staff, who on October 20, 1947, was appointed 
administrative assistant to the chairman, was 
assisted by two principal and two junior aides.® 
In the fall of 1948, this staff was enlarged with 
men selected to handle publicity and press re- 
lations and others to prepare preliminary drafts 
of Commission reports.® 

The basic decision of the Commission to 
rely on task forces for research rather than on 
a large central staff was not taken casually. The 
excellent results that had been obtained from 
earlier agencies that had been set up to investi- 
gate federal executive branch organization and 
operation, particularly from the staff of the 
President’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement, did not impress the majority of the 
Commission. Rather, it was decided to employ 
“a minimum staff which would coordinate and 
make available” to the task forces “the great 
mass of information now already accumulated 
by various parts of the Government.”!° 

The work of the Commission was somewhat 
impeded by the lack of men in its central staff 
who were especially skilled, on the one hand, 
in the operation of government and, on the 
other, in the need for, and techniques of, re- 
search. The running guidance some of the 
task forces sought was not always forthcoming. 
The delimiting of fields assigned to each of the 
more than a score of independent research 
groups was a continuing problem. Overlapping 





pendent branches of their agency through information 
acquired by their assistants, most of whom were resident 
in the Commission’s Washington office. 

* One of the principal assistants bore the title of re- 
search assistant to the chairman. He conferred frequently 
with members of the staffs of some of the task forces, 
but he did not assume the responsibility of directing 
their work. Of these five staff members, one came to the 
Commission from the federal civil service, one was the 
representative of a tax group, and the remaining three 
had been bankers. 

* The principal assistants to the commissioners (with 
the exception of the assistant to the chairman) remained 
wholly independent of this staff. 

*” Policy Statement, October 20, 1947. The document, 
A Compilation of Basic Information on the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Government of the 
United States, 1912-1947, was prepared for the Commis- 
sion by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress in September, 1947. 


areas for investigation were bound to occur. In- 
stead of supplying needed delimitation, each 
task force leader was instructed to proceed as 
though his study was the only one that was be- 
ing made. It was not until fairly late in the life 
of the Commission that conscious efforts were 
made to coordinate the work of the task forces. 
Prior to this time efforts at rationalizing this 
work fell to the chairman rather than to the 
staff; and the chairman struggled bravely with 
it. 
II 

foo decision of the Commission, despite ex- 

pressed misgivings of a minority of its mem- 
bers, that the major responsibility for research 
and preliminary investigation should fall to 
its twenty-three task forces!! provides the stu- 
dent of administration with a laboratory for 
testing the usefulness of that device. Indeed, 
the value of this experiment is greatly en- 
hanced by the fact that task forces were estab- 
lished according to no set pattern. While the 
organization and procedure of each project 
was determined in part by the action of the 
Commission in setting it up, the head of the 
task force—the individual, committee, or man- 
agement firm responsible to the Commission— 
proceeded as it saw fit. It was inevitable that 
under such an arrangement a wide variety of 
procedures would evolve. 

In its initial decision with regard to the use 
of task forces, the Commission declared that it 
was its intention to: 


g. Enlist eminent and experienced citizens to ex- 
plore and furnish the Commission with their steady 
judgment on what action should be taken in re- 
spect to each separate group or function. Such 
leaders would add public confidence to the conclu- 
sions of the Commission and would reduce the 
number of questions for final determination by the 

“The Commission staff developed no wholly satis- 
factory system for numbering task forces. The regular 
list of twenty-three task forces does .ot include the Ter- 
ritories and Dependencies project by Rupert Emerson 
or the Memorandum on the Department of Labor by 
George W. Taylor, although each is as substantial a 
study as that made by Task Force 18, Public Relations 
Activities. Task Force 1 on the Presidency and Depart- 
mental Management might well be counted as two in- 
dependent studies even though Messrs. Don K. Price 
and J. D. Millett shared the basic data each collected. 
The special study of the Department of Commerce was 
not even referred to in the Commission's report on that 
department. 
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Commission. Each leader would need be free to 
organize his own task force to survey the particular 
functions assigned to them. They should be fur- 
nished with all existing material by the Commis- 
sion’s staff. Should they require further research, 
they should be authorized to secure their own re- 
search assistants.” 


The full meaning of this policy decision 
could be understood only after there had been 
considerable experience with operations under 
it. Whether or not the men selected to make 
the several studies would be men of the emi- 
nence the Commission had in mind would de- 
pend on the care taken in making selections 
and on the willingness of those selected to serve. 
The right men selected for this work would 
lend public confidence to the work of the Com- 
mission itself and would add strength to the 
force of its recommendations—that is, of course, 
if the Commission and these men agreed on 
what should be done. The possibility that this 
assumption might not prove sound did not 
come in for extended consideration at the out- 
set. 

If task force personnel were not selected 
solely for their ability to bring dispassionate 
and informed judgments to bear on the prob- 
lems facing the Commission, then difficulties 
were certain to arise, because many of the is- 
sues confronting the Commission were pecu- 
liarly susceptible to partisan treatment. Pas- 
sions might not be aroused over a critical study 
of the administrative structure of the Post Of- 
fice, but studies of executive branch operations 
in the field of natural resource conservation or 
federal business enterprise offered ample scope 
for biased treatment. The job of the Commis- 
sion was a difficult one at best. It was particu- 
larly important that it avoid appointing the 
“wrong people” to lead the task force research. 

It has been indicated that the commissioners 
were not kept abreast of task force develop- 
ments or encouraged to participate in task 
force work. An apparent, but not real, ex- 
ception to this rule is found in the fact 
that several commissioners were assigned spe- 
cial responsibilities with one task force each. 
One commissioner assisted in the establishment 
of the task force assigned to study and report 
to the Commission regarding the Post Office. 
While he did not participate in the actual work 


* Policy Statement, October 20, 1947. 


of the task force he was kept informed of its 
progress and he defended its recommendations 
before the Commission. Another worked ac. 
tively with the personnel management group. 
This commissioner's intimate contacts with 
personnel administration not only made his 
judgment of particular value to the task force, 
but also led him to play a dominant role in the 
formulation of task force recommendations and 
in the drafting of the Commission’s personne] 
report.!§ Three other commissioners had some 
part in the work of the Natural Resources, 
the Federal-State Relations, and the Foreign 
Affairs Task Forces. The part of the chairman 
in directing the task force on the Presidency is 
not included in this list as Mr. Hoover main- 
tained a direct and intimate contact with all 
study groups.'* 

Despite these limited contacts that individ- 
ual commissioners maintained with task forces, 
the fact remains that the Commission as an 
operating agency was entirely cut off from 
task force developments—except for quite gen- 
eral progress reports made by half a dozen 
task forces at Commission meetings prior to the 
summer recess. Moreover, some of the most 
vigorous Commission debates occurred in con- 
nection with reports of the half dozen task 
forces just mentioned. A number of pointed 
dissents and separate opinions were attached 
to Commission reports covering these same 
areas. Not one of the congressional members 
assumed special responsibilities in connection 
with the work of any task force, yet these four 
commissioners certainly never abdicated their 
responsibilities as commissioners. 


III 


T Is impossible to classify the twenty-three 
I task forces into two or three neat categories. 
Four studies were directly related to the work 
of Cabinet departments" and one to an agency 


% The late Commissioner (and Secretary of Defense) 
Forrestal did not participate actively in the extensive 
deliberations of the Task Force on National Security 
Organization and even absented himself from Commis- 
sion meetings when the Commission took up the writing 
of its report on military organization and operation. 

* Commencing late in November, 1948, the chairman 
shared with the vice chairman his responsibility for 
supervision of research and formulation of recommenda- 
tions for top executive management. The collection of 
data in this field was in the hands of Mr. Don K. Price. 

* Post Office, Agriculture, National Security Organiza- 
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of approximate Cabinet status.!® A number of 
studies were made of federal agencies and ac- 
tivities. All studies touched on staff services, 
although Federal Personnel, The Federal Sup- 
ply System, Records Management, and Gov- 
ernment Information Services Task Forces 
were primarily concerned with such services. 
The Fiscal, Budgeting, and Accounting Activi- 
ties project divided its interest between staff 
and line organizations and operations. In ad- 
dition to the project on the Presidency and 
Departmental Management three task forces 
fell into classes of their own: Federal-State Re- 
lations, Federal Field Services (in no direct 
way related to the study of Departmental 
Management), and Indian Affairs. 

Of greater interest than the type of assign- 
ment undertaken by the several task forces are 
the varied plans the Commission adopted in 
setting up these research groups. The Com- 
mission, so far from adhering to a single ar- 
rangement in creating its task forces, scarcely 
can be said to have laid down even a general 
pattern for task force operations. A partial, 
and important, exception to this rule is found 
in the fact that the Commission did lean heavily 
on prominent citizens who were asked to un- 
dertake the organization and direction of task 
forces or to recommend courses of action for 
task force leaders to follow. Such committees 
were used in fifteen of the twenty-three task 
forces. 

These committees varied in size from two? 
to more than thirty.1* With few exceptions they 
undertook their work with seriousness of pur- 
pose and continued to serve in the same spirit. 
In most cases these volunteer committees were 





tion, and State. The Fiscal, Budgeting, and Accounting 
Activities, the Natural Resources, and the Public Works 
Task Forces dealt at length with the Treasury and the 
Interior Departments. 

* The Veterans’ Affairs Task Force. 

* Foreign Affairs. Three men were appointed to the 
Regulatory Commissions Task Force Committee, but 
one member was unable to serve after the period of or- 
ganization had come to an end. 

* Seventeen members and seventeen consultants were 
appointed to the Public Works Task Force. The Task 
Force on National Security Organization included a gen- 
eral committee of fourteen, a military advisory commit- 
tee of nine, and nine consultants. The Medical Services 
Task Force was composed of a committee of seventeen 
members with ten consultants in addition to its small 
research staff. 
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assisted by staff members who carried on neces- 
sary research under the supervision of their 
committees. The reverse of this situation was 
found in Federal Supply, Records Manage- 
ment, and Lending Agencies Task Forces. In 
these cases committees were selected to advise 
the project directors in the conduct of research 
and in the preparation of reports rather than 
to direct research themselves and then report 
to the Commission. 

In half a dozen cases the task force chairmen 
served also as directors of research. This was 
emphatically the case with the National Se- 
curity Organization, Medical Services, Indian 
Affairs, Regulatory Agencies, and Public Works 
Task Forces and was largely true in the Fiscal, 
Budgeting, and Accounting Activities group. 
In such cases the chairman-research director 
played a dominant part both in the collection 
of data and in the framing of recommendations 
for Commission consideration. 

Five business management firms either made 
up task forces or assisted in their work.'® Two 
such firms reported directly to the Commission 
without the interposition of a supervisory com- 
mittee. As the Post Office is in many ways com- 
parable to a huge private business undertak- 
ing, it did not seem illogical to the Commis- 
sion to assign the study of it to a management 
firm experienced in the survey of such firms. 
Nor was a committee set up to supervise the 
study of federal field offices. Had this study 
not involved some of the most important, diff- 
cult, and least understood problems in the de- 
termination and execution of federal admin- 
istrative policy, such a plan of task force 
operation would have seemed reasonable.*° 

An analysis of the structure and work of the 
Veterans’ Administration was delegated to a 
committee composed of prominent insurance 
company executives. This committee confined 
its work to the insurance phases of the Veterans’ 
Administration; but as it was appointed to re- 
port on the entire agency it contracted all of 


* If the two accounting firms of Haskins & Sells and 
Price, Waterhouse & Co are included in this list—they 
performed work of a type similar to that of the other 
five—the number would be increased to seven. The 
former reported on federal revolving fund agencies and 
the latter dealt with lending agencies. 

* The report of the Federal Field Offices Task Force, 
(along with the reports of a number of other task forces 
see Note 27, below), was not published. 
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the Administration’s operations other than 
insurance to a management firm. The only 
arrangement where a management firm was 
employed in a somewhat similar way was in the 
Federal Supply project. There the director of 
the project employed such a firm to analyze 
one of the many problems the task force had 
to deal with, that of traffic management. ‘The 
citizens’ committee directing the Personnel 
Management Task Force was an active and 
skilled one. It did not depend on its members 
for extensive research; instead, it delegated 
this phase of the work to a management firm 
and founded its own report on data the staff of 
the firm assembled. 

Three private research organizations wrote 
four of the task force reports; and one federal 
agency and one quasi-governmental associa- 
tion were responsible for one each. The Brook- 
ings Institution, acting without the interven- 
tion or assistance of a citizens’ committee, wrote 
both the Transportation and Welfare reports; 
and the National Bureau of Economic Research 
prepared the report on Statistical Agencies. 
The National Records Management Council 
wrote the Records Management report. In this 
work it was assisted by six consultants, five of 
whom were then in active government service. 
The Council of State Governments made an 
elaborate study of the recent history of state- 
national relationships for the consideration of 
the project committee on Federal-State Rela- 
tions, and the Library of Congress provided the 
Natural Resources committee with data that 
were fundamental to its work.*! 

Mention of the fact that a number of task 
forces that employed management firms or pri- 
vate or public research organizations produced 
valuable reports is not intended to imply that 
the Commission found other modes of task 
force operation less satisfactory. In the cases 
of both Foreign Affairs and Agriculture Task 
Forces the supervising committee selected an 
executive secretary or research director who 


™ Task force reports are sprinkled with complimentary 
references to help and cooperation received from agen- 
cies within the executive branch of the government and 
Commission personnel who called on representatives of 
these agencies for assistance agree that such cooperation 
was outstanding. While the greatest assistance came from 
the Bureau of the Budget, other agencies gave much 
time and effort to supplying requested information. 


built up a staff of investigators-and directed 
the gathering of material needed by the com. 
mittees. The executive secretary was permitted 
to plan his work without excessive superyi- 
sion by his committee. The excellence of the 
task force report on Foreign Affairs gives eyi- 
dence of the basic soundness of this mode of 
procedure as well as of the quality of the re. 
search staff and the ability of the executive di- 
rector.?? 


1V 


HE barrier that was erected between task 
‘Ries and the Commission gave the task 
forces almost complete freedom in the organ- 
ization and execution of their several assign- 
ments. This separation provided a_ well 
equipped and smoothly operating group with 
an excellent opportunity to write a report of 
quality supporting thoughtful recommenda- 
tions. But this very isolation developed into a 
major weakness. A task force composed of 
recognized specialists in a particular field, sup- 
plied with ample funds for conducting neces- 
sary investigations into that field, and gener- 
ally managing its affairs as it saw fit, tended to 
become a limited edition of the Commission 
itself. This lack of supervision led some task 
forces to press for the immediate adoption of 
their proposals by executive branch agencies 
instead of devoting their efforts to develop- 
ing material solely for the consideration of 
the Commission.?3 Also some task force lead- 
ers, anticipating that their reports to the Com- 
mission would be published, regarded their 
proposals as “reports to the nation” rather 
than to the Commission. 

The common attitude of the specialist 
toward the review of his work by generalists 
was not wholly absent in the case of task 
forces attached to the Commission on Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment. While there was no discernible tend- 
ency on the part of project directors to “look 
down their noses” at the (to them) lay com- 
missioners, a certain amount of impatience on 


* The invaluable volumes of supporting data written 
by the staff of the Foreign Affairs Task Force were not 
published by the Commission. 

* For an example of such activity see The Post Office, 
Appendix I, p. 32, January, 1949. 
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their part developed in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1948. In some cases, as indicated above, 
task forces assumed the responsibility of rec- 
ommending to agencies surveyed that they 
change their organization or methods of op- 
eration immediately. In at least one instance, 
members of a task force became disturbed 
when the agency that was its principal con- 
cern refused to institute changes the task 
force considered beneficial. The possibility 
that the Commission at a later date might 
make recommendations that were not in agree- 
ment with those of the task force may not have 
occurred to project leaders. 

This problem was complicated by the fact 
that the sharp line dividing the solely ad- 
visory task forces from the responsible Com- 
mission was not always clearly drawn in the 
minds of federal officials. Only the initiated 
were fully aware of how functions were di- 
vided between research staffs and the Com- 
mission itself. Press releases issued from Com- 
mission headquarters were not always helpful. 
Such releases were issued whenever a group of 
outstanding citizens was added to task force 
staffs, and there was a broad implication con- 
veyed both to the public and to these men 
themselves that the Commission would rely 
heavily on the national leaders thus drafted 
into the service of the Commission. Conse- 
quently, it is hardly surprising that some ad- 
ministrators were swayed by arguments of task 
force leaders. 

It was not uncommon for task force per- 
sonnel to discuss their conclusions with the 
heads of agencies that they had examined, 
with no direct intention of trying to prevail 
upon these heads to adopt them.?* However, 
when such administrators were impressed both 
with the strength of the recommendations and 
with the position of influence within the Com- 
mission occupied by the recommenders, they 
on occasion proceeded to put these recom- 


*The barrier between Commission and task forces 
occasionally was broken down, accidentally, as a result of 
this practice. Some task forces circulated their tentative 
reports widely among persons (both in and out of gov- 
ernment) who were competent to pass judgment on 
them. A number of such reports, or summaries of them, 
reached members of the Commission or their assistants 
in the course of this circulation. 
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mendations into effect to the extent of their 
powers without waiting for further Commis- 
sion consideration. Because of this develop 
ment the Commission instructed its centrai 
staff to impress all task force leaders with the 
fact that their responsibility was to the Com; 
mission alone, and that the Commission would 
give due weight to task force suggestions and 
arrive at its independent judgment.” 

The influence of the task force reports has 
been limited by the fact that the Commission 
published only a portion of these reports. Of 
the twenty-three reports?® only five were 
printed in full; six were entirely omitted from 
publication. The Commission did not indi- 
cate what the precise reasons were that led to 
this partial publication.** 

* The isolation of commissioners from task forces was 
in part ended in the summer of 1948 (while the Com- 
mission itself was in recess) by joint action taken by the 
assistants to the commissioners. This group held a 
series of informal meetings with task force representa- 
tives in the hope of discovering, first, how the task forces 
were conducting their affairs, and, second, what was the 
nature and content of proposed task force recommenda- 
tions. Representatives of task forces met with the group 
at formally scheduled meetings to outline their work 
and to respond to questions that at times were search- 
ing. While a few task force representatives participated 
in these meetings with some reluctance, others, them- 
selves unhappy at being isolated from members of the 
Commission, welcomed the opportunity of appearing 
before the assistants in the hope, generally realized, of 
thereby reaching the commissioners. 

The very able leader of one task force adopted a 
novel way of reaching beyond the Commission. Well be- 
fore reporting to the Commission he met with the two 
committees of Congress concerned with the subject mat- 
ter of his investigation and discussed his problems with 
them. 

* Twenty-four, if the report of Overseas Administra- 
tion (which also was not published) is counted as a 
separate report. 

“It is to be regretted that a considerable number of 
volumes of supporting data developed by task forces 
were not published; this material would be of real 
value both to those with a specialist’s interest and to 
public leaders. All task force reports, however, have 
been delivered to the two Houses of Congress, and con- 
gressional committees have made a further portion of 
this material generally available. See, Concluding Re- 
port (pp. 74-82) for lists of all task force reports, both 
those printed and those delivered to Congress in type- 
script. Doubtless voluminous files of information de- 
veloped by task forces but not set out in typescript will 
be placed in the National Archives. 
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= trickle of reports from task forces to 
the Commission that began in the late 
summer of 1948 quickly grew to a deluge, and 
the estimates that two million words were 
dumped on the desks of commissioners may 
not be an exaggeration.?* Not only was this 
burden on the individual commissioners very 
great but, in addition, they were somewhat 
hampered in their study by the fact that these 
reports followed no single pattern or form. A 
commissioner could not pick up a report and 
know in advance how the material contained 
in it would be organized. 

In a number of cases the entire report of a 
task force was reduced to a single compact 
volume. Some reports opened with summaries 
of recommendations; others required a search 
in order to discover precisely what the task 
force was proposing. A number included state- 
ments of savings that could be realized if the 
recommendations were adopted. Some incor- 
porated more than one report in one volume. 
Others submitted a one-volume basic report 
and appended a number of supplements. The 
excellent report of the Task Force on Na- 
tional Security organization, for example, was 
contained in four compact volumes. The 
equally good report of the Foreign Affairs 
Task Force was composed of an initial report 
and five volumes of appendixes. The report of 
the Task Force on Federal-State Relations 
was made up of a brief committee report, an 
elaborate study of the division of powers be- 
tween states and nation, a legal analysis of 
state and national power, and a study of over- 
lapping state and federal taxes. The Federal 
Medical Services project favored the Commis- 
sion with more than a dozen reports drafted 
by the task force committee and its subcom- 
mittees. The Regulatory Commissions study 
reached the Commission in the form of a 
committee report and nine volumes of supple- 
mentary reports written by nine specialists. 
The committee report included brief sum- 
maries of the nine special studies. Even these 
several modes adopted by task forces in their 


* Late in November the reports of three task forces 
covering nearly 3,000 pages were distributed to the 
commissioners within the space of forty-eight hours. 
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reporting to the commission could not be con. 
sidered as typical.?® 

By the end of the summer, 1948, it became ap. 
parent that the commissioners were taking their 
responsibilities seriously, that the passive ap. 
proach which had characterized their work 
earlier had come to an end. The Commission 
extended its meetings beyond a single morn- 
ing session once a month until by December 
Commission meetings, plenary and commit- 
tee, came to occupy a large proportion of the 
commissioners’ time.° This change in attitude 
came none too soon, as the act of Congress 
under which the Commission was operating 
provided that a report should be submitted 
to Congress on January 13, 1949.*4 

Up to Thanksgiving Day the Commission 
was meeting without carefully prepared 
agenda,** but during November pressure of 
work*? compelled the Commission to adopt a 
radically revised plan of operations which 
was put into effect late that month. This plan 
called for the abandonment of the highly gen- 
eralized discussions that had characterized 


meetings of the Commission up to that time 
and for the establishment and use of com- 
mittees of the Commission. These committees 


*A further barrier to the easy assimilation of the 
material and recommendations of the task forces lies 
in the fact that reports that touched similar subjects 
or a single agency did not always agree. In obvious cases 
where such conflicts were developing the chairman of 
the Commission met with project leaders involved in 
emerging conflicts prior to the filing of final reports in 
the hope of mediating differences and thus avoiding 
these conflicts. A careful reading of the reports indicates 
that this effort was not invariably successful. 

* Staff preparation for Commission meetings tended 
to be casual. Until near the end of 1948 the Commis- 
sion rarely commenced the study of a task force report 
with a preliminary analysis in its members’ hands aid 
with proposals for possible action distributed to com- 
missioners prior to the meetings. Eventually an analyst 
was employed to prepare précis of task force reports, 
but there was little connection between the work of 
the analyst and the Commission’s handling of the task 
force reports. : 

* Congress extended this date by joint resolution on 
January 3. 

*A “Schedule of Meetings” of the Commission, of 
the assistants to the commissioners, and of the task 
forces was issued during most of 1948, but this report 
did not include agenda for Commission meetings. 

* The Commission met for eight days in November 
as compared with two in October, one in September, 
and none in July and August. 
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were instructed to digest and. analyze task 
force reports and to draft tentative reports for 
consideration at full Commission meetings. 
As a part of this arrangement the Commission 
rarely considered a task force report until it 
had before it the recommendations of its ap- 
propriate subcommittee. 

On November 22, the chairman announced 
the selection of the first five committees. By 
December 7, the number of committees had 
increased to twelve. The chairman suggested 
that all reports open with a brief discussion of 
the existing situation in the agency or agen- 
cies under consideration, indicate what was 
wrong with their structure and organization, 
note changes that should be effected, and end 
with a statement of savings that could be an- 
ticipated if the proposed changes were put 
into effect. The several committees did not 
always find it convenient or even feasible to 
follow this outline and, as a consequence, 
each committee drafted the report it consid- 
ered most appropriate to the problem at hand. 

No agency could have been more conscien- 
tious than the Hoover Commission once it 
reached the report-drafting stage of its work. 
The committees worked hard in drafting and 
redrafting reports for consideration by the 
Commission, and never did the Commission 
merely rubber-stamp the report of one of its 
committees. Rather, it examined each report: 
page by page, sentence by sentence, word by 
word. Each commissioner expressed his views 
with freedom, frequently with vigor. Once a 
committee report had been reviewed and 
amended it was sent back to the committee 
for redrafting—sometimes as often as five or 
six times. In early meetings of the Commis- 
sion there had been a tendency on the part of 
the members to abide by the “sense of the 
meetings.” In the stage of its work in which 
reports were drafted the Commission settled 
all major—and minor—questions by formal 
vote. 

VI 
DOZEN congressmen, federal executives, and 
private citizens in twenty months spent 
nearly $2,000,000 in search of ways and means 
of identifying and eliminating inefficiencies 
and structural weaknesses in the executive 
branch of the federal government. They did 
not follow the plan of research used a decade 
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earlier by the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management,** but instead cre- 
ated and relied on task forces. Although this 
plan of depending on eminent citizens for the 
collection of basic data showed some weak- 
nesses in operation, it did succeed in bring- 
ing a significantly wide range of informed 
judgment into play in the consideration of a 
legion of complex problems. The fact that 
scores of well-known and highly regarded men 
were at work on Commission affairs so di- 
rected public attention to this body that 
neither Congress nor the nation could wholly 
ignore it. Moreover, one outgrowth of the 
task force plan is that many men who inevi- 
tably will be called on in the future to advise 
federal agencies will give advice savored with 
knowledge and breadth of perspective ac- 
quired through work on a Hoover Commis- 
sion task force. 

It is of more than passing significance that 
the Commission created as a bipartisan body 
should prove itself to be genuinely nonparti- 
san. If ever a vote in the Commission divided 
according to party registration of the mem- 
bers, which is doubtful, it occurred by acci- 
dent and not by political design. Nor does 
any report of the Commission reflect the view 
of any politically dominant group in the na- 
tion. Problems of executive branch operations 
showed themselves to be as little partisan as 
those of American foreign policy, of the de- 
velopment of national military strength, or 
of the protection of civil liberties.** 


“One pronounced difference between the Brownlow 
Committee and the Hoover Commission is that the 
earlier body had only a small fraction of the funds 
available that were appropriated for the Commission. In 
fact, several of the task forces of this recent body each 
spent more money than was spent by the Brownlow 
group for all of its work. 

* An interesting example of the lack of partisanship 
of the Commission carried over into Congress occurred 
on August 16. On that date the Senate refused its con- 
currence in President Truman’s first reorganization 
plan, issued under the Reorganization Act of 1949. 
While the plan was not identical with that recom- 
mended by the Commission, it was very similar and 
had the personal support of Mr. Hoover. In the un- 
favorable vote on the plan Senator McClellan joined 
twenty-two other Democrats in voting against the 
President’s proposal. Senator Aiken, on the other hand, 
joined three other Republicans in voting in support of 
the proposal. Both senators were members of the Com- 
mission. 
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Other conclusions that were never spelled 
out in a single report of the Commission may 
be drawn from the work of this body. Prom- 
inent among them is the recognition given to 
the crucial position of the President in Amer- 
ican government. Task force leaders were 
quick to discover that the authority of heads 
of government departments was seriously cur- 
tailed by both law and custom. With few ex- 
ceptions they searched for ways and means of 
preventing the agency or service of their con- 
cern from being placed outside the span of 
effective leadership. They were aware that an 
administrative agency attached to or inti- 
mately associated with the President was so 
directly in the stream of policy formation that 
it would neither atrophy nor be compelled 
to associate itself with powerful congressional 
blocs for self-preservation—contrary to the 
constitutional mandate. This discovery led a 
considerable number of task forces to search 
for devices through which the agency or serv- 
ice in question could be located in the White 
House—or at least attached to the Executive 
Office—and thereby they could achieve the ob- 
jective of by-passing the regular administra- 
tive hierarchy.*® National acceptance of such 
a plan did not find full favor with the Com- 
mission. It would have weakened further the 
Cabinet system and strengthened an executive 
high command independent of the Cabinet 
and located in the Executive Office. 

The Commission, even more than its task 
forces, became increasingly preoccupied with 
the improvement of administrative manage- 
ment.*? In the end a majority of the members 


*An important exception to this tendency was the 
recommendation of the Fiscal, Budgeting, and Ac- 
counting Activities Task Force that “the budgeting or- 
ganization” should be taken from the Executive Office 
and be returned to the Treasury Department. The 
members of that task force were aware of the signifi- 
cance of inserting an officer subject to Senate confirma- 
tion—and, in particular, the Secretary of the Treasury— 
between the budget chief and the President. See also 
the proposal of the Federal-State Relations Task Force 
for the creation of “A Committee of Governors and 
Federal Officials” for a “constant consideration of state 
and federal relations and an analysis of changing situa- 
tions.” 

* One criticism that has been directed toward the 
Commission's recommendations in this regard lies in 
the lack of specificity of many of them. In cases where 
the Commission reached a consensus only after ex- 
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became convinced that only on the basis of 
management improvements could the nation 
be assured better administration. So also with 
economy. If the Commission was not pre. 
pared to propose the abandonment of sub. 
stantive legislation programs—and it rarely 
was—it would not be possible for it to dem. 
onstrate how a direct annual saving of bil. 
lions of dollars of taxpayers’ money could be 
achieved. Thus it sought to lay a founda. 
tion for operational economy through im. 
proved management techniques. Implicit in 
the basic first report of the Commission, Gen- 
eral Management of the Executive Branch, is 
the belief that economy in the executive 
branch cannot be assured where responsible 
executives are crippled in their authority to 
plan and direct their work. 

In their twenty months of work as members 
of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government the 
twelve commissioners found, to the genuine 
concern of a few of them, that much of the 
responsibility for what was not desirable 
within the executive branch could be laid at 
the doors of Congress. Congress, it developed, 
was playing a major, and scarcely backstage, 
role in the drama of executive branch in- 
efficiency, extravagance, and waste. Awareness 
of this fact grew as the Commission worked 
its way through the maze of executive branch 
problems. Again and again it became clear 
that efficiency and the identification of au- 
thority and responsibility could not be 
achieved unless Congress—or rather, key com- 
mittees and powerful individuals in Congress— 
were willing to forego certain powers and 
functions it had reserved to itself. While this 
awareness on the part of some commissioners 
came gradually, the stream of supporting data 
grew until it engulfed even those members 
who stood against it. 

This problem presented a dilemma. Give 
power to the executive branch—allow it ade- 
quate staff and authority so that it could plan 
and program its work; appropriate funds to 
it in broadly phrased grants freed of item-by- 





tended debate it not infrequently happened that the 
resulting recommendations lacked precision; sharp, 
clear, specific task force recommendations not infre- 
quently were blurred in the process of translation into 
Commission findings. 
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item review of appropriation committees; 
yest supervisory and directory authority in 
agency heads in an equally broad tashion; 
free executive branch officers from minute ac- 
counting supervision; give top officials salary 
increases somewhat comparable to _ those 
granted to employees in lower brackets; and 
integrate all executive branch units into the 
line of authority extending down from the 
President to the lowest administrator even 
though such a grant of authority would col- 
lapse administrative empires—and what would 
happen to American democracy? Inevitably, 
along with improved efficiency and economy 
some power would be misused. This would 
not happen often, perhaps, but often enough 
for voices back home to make themselves 
heard on the Hill, for editors and columnists 
to point with scorn or alarm at incompetence 
or evil and magnify it out of its relative im- 
portance. Well informed and politically wise 
congressmen could hardly avoid facing the 
fact that there was risk in granting broad 
powers to the President and to huge bureau- 
cratic agencies. Should they, in a search for 
economy, efficiency, and a centering of re- 
sponsibility, take the risk, or should they con- 
tinue to preserve restraints on the power to 
act wisely and forcefully in ninety-nine cases 
lest it be misused in one? Should they find 
satisfaction in tying the hands of administra- 
tors from President down to unit chief in or- 
der to prevent ill-use of position and power 
even though the nation’s ability to act in 
crises, big and little, is thereby curtailed? Pub- 
lic acts by congressional members of the Com- 
mission in the period since the Commission 
filed its reports with Congress give testimony 
to the fact that it has been difficult for them 
to support and defend Commission recom- 
mendations. 

It has not appeared easy for members of 
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the two Houses of Congress to realize that 
with a clarification of executive responsibil- 
ity—with the removal of quibbling impedi- 
ments to an administrator’s power to act—goes 
a comparable strengthening of Congress itself, 
even though it is only on the basis of such 
action that public accountability can be as- 
sured. This point was developed in Commis- 
sion discussions and lies behind many Com- 
mission recommendations. To be sure, the 
history of the past thirty years of congres- 
sional action has shown a partial awareness 
of this fact; not only has Congress sought to 
strengthen the executive branch through great 
administrative reform laws from the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921 to the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949, but through these acts 
Congress has consciously improved its own 
ability to cope with public problems. Without 
these changes it would not have been easy for 
Congress and the Executive to have cooper- 
ated as they have during the past decade—to 
fight a war, to develop a bipartisan foreign 
policy, and to do a thousand lesser things. 
These developments have made it possible for 
Congress to review and appraise the effective- 
ness of the policies it adopts and to determine 
where responsibility lies in cases of failure. 
The work of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment has highlighted the heightened need for 
further application of this doctrine. During 
the past few months the response of Congress 
to many of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission has been heartening. The basic pre- 
cepts the Commission laid down in its first 
great report and amplified in detail later 
should continue to serve as a guide to Con- 
gress, and to the executive branch as well, un- 
til the day comes for a further survey and 
appraisal of the executive branch and its rela- 
tions with Congress. 
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s Coneress considers the Hoover Commis- 
sion report on the reorganization of the 
executive branch of the federal govern- 

ment, legislatures in twenty-seven states have 
authorized reorganization studies or investiga- 
tions directed at overhauling and streamlining 
state governments. In many instances, state 
reorganization commissions have been created 
for this purpose; in others, established agen- 
cies—usually legislative councils—will do the 
job. It is to be hoped that the current efforts 
will be more successful than were those made 
thirty-seven years ago when many of the states 
established temporary survey commissions 
patterned after President Taft's Commission 
on Economy and Efficiency of 1912 which tried 
to put the federal government of that day on 
a more businesslike basis. 

A national conference on state reorganiza- 
tion problems, held in Chicago, Illinois, Sep- 
tember 29-30, 1949, should contribute to this 
end. The conference, held under the auspices 
of the Council of State Governments, brought 
together chairmen, members, and/or staff di- 
rectors of twenty of the state commissions or 
agencies responsible for current state studies. 
The meeting provided an opportunity to dis- 
cuss mutual problems and exchange experi- 
ence as an aid in planning and carrying 
through programs. 


I 


HE current movement for reorganization 
San be said to have gotten under way in 
1948 in New Jersey, Kentucky, and South 
Carolina, whose legislatures were among the 
ten meeting in the “off year.’”? It has gone for- 


In New Jersey the Legislature, cooperating with 
Governor Driscoll, carried out the mandate of the Con- 
stitution of 1947 which prescribed an upper limit of 
twenty principal state government departments. Nearly 


ward with speed in 1949, with strong leader. 
ship from governors and state legislators who 
felt that the time was propitious to press for 
the reorganization of antiquated administra. 
tive structures. Governors of ten states in either 
regular or special messages to their legislatures 
in 1949 called for legislative investigations or 
special surveys of the administrative machinery 
of their states. 

These messages pointed to special problems 
and needed changes in the organization and 
management of state government. For exam- 
ple, the Governor of Wisconsin, Oscar Renne- 
bohm, in a special message to the legislature, 
stated: “Although the Governor is charged 
generally with the duty of providing for the 
state efficient, economical and vigorous en- 
forcement of its laws, four important depart- 
ments are wholly beyond his directing power. 
Three of these departments, those headed by 
the secretary of state, treasurer, and attorney 
general are not policy-making agencies in any 





one hundred independent agencies and departments 
have been reorganized into fourteen principal depart- 
ments. See Leslie Lipson, “The Executive Branch in 
New State Constitutions,” g Public Adminisiration Re- 
view 11-21 (Winter, 1949); C. Wesley Armstrong, Jr., 
“Administrative Reorganization in New Jersey,” 21 State 
Government 244-47, 254-55. (December, 1948). Special 
studies of local government and state-local relations in 
New Jersey are currently being made. 

The principal action in Kentucky was the reorganiza- 
tion of state welfare activities and the establishment of a 
Legislative Research Commission with authority, funds, 
and staff to undertake detailed studies of governmental 
needs. 

In South Carolina a State Reorganization Commis- 
sion was established which is now engaged in prepar- 
ing recommendations for the next Legislature. 

For a summary review of recent state action to im- 
prove governmental structure and administration, see 
Lynton K. Caldwell, “Perfecting State Administration, 
1940-46," 7 Public Administration Review 25-36 (Win- 
ter, 1947). 
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real sense of the term. . . . The two year term 
of the Governor is another strong deterrent to 
effective direction of the state administrative 
machinery. . . .”” He proposed that the Con- 
stitution be amended to increase the terms of 
the Governor and lieutenant-governor from 
two to four years and to provide for appoint 
ment by the Governor, rather than election, 
of the secretary of state, treasurer, and attor- 
ney general. 

In general the enabling acts or legislative 
resolutions for state administrative surveys 
have been drafted in broad terms. Survey com- 
missions or agencies have been directed to 
study the organization and operation of gov- 
ernment departments and agencies, investigate 
costs and services, and make recommendations 
to achieve economy and efficiency in the ad- 
ministration of state functions. The resolution 
of the California Senate is typical: 


The Senate Interim Committee on Govern- 
mental Reorganization is hereby created and au- 
thorized and directed to ascertain, study and ana- 
lyze all facts relating to the organization, functions, 
procedures and operations of the State Govern- 
ment and the departments and agencies thereof, 
the relationship between such departments and 
agencies and the internal organization and methods 
of operation thereof, their cost to the State, the 
necessity or desirability of their continuance, the 
existence of overlapping or needless functions, the 
desirability of centralizing and coordinating related 
activities and modernizing techniques and proce- 
dures, and all facts relating to the nature, extent, 
efficiency and economy of governmental activities 
and operations, including but not limited to the 
operation, effect, administration, enforcement and 
needed revision of any and all laws in any way 
bearing upon or relating to the subject of this reso- 
lution, and to report thereon to the Senate, includ- 
ing in the reports its recommendations for appro- 
priate legislation. 


Agencies undertaking the surveys are of 
two general types: (1) commissions or com- 
mittees established especially for the purpose, 
and (2) existing agencies, usually legislative 
councils.? The following seventeen states have 
created commissions or committees: 


* Because their investigations have a close relation- 
ship to governmental organization and efficiency, men- 
tion should be made of the fact that twelve states are 
currently undertaking special stucies of tax and fiscal 
problems: Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Maryland, Michi- 


Arizona 
California’ 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Idaho 

Illinois 

lowa 
Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 

New Jersey 

New York 

New Hampshire 
Ohio 

Oregon 

South Carolina 


Ten states have given the assignment to leg- 
islative councils or other established state 
agencies:4 

Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
‘Tennessee 

Texas 

Wisconsin 


Florida 
Kentucky 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
North Dakota 


Surveys are also going forward in Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico. In Hawaii the Legislature 
has established a Committee on Governmental 
Efficiency with an appropriation of $150,000. 
In the course of its work it plans to send repre- 
sentatives, including its director of research, 
to the continental United States to study and 
report on developments. Puerto Rico has set 
up a 7-member Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion financed by a $75,000 appropriation. Its 
president is James H. Rowe, Jr., a member of 
the Hoover Commission. Louis Brownlow, 
who was chairman of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Administrative Management, is also a 
gan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

*In California three legislative committees are con- 
cerned with problems of government organization and 
administration—the Senate and House Interim Com- 
mittees on Governmental Reorganization and the As- 
sembly Interim Committee on Governmental Efficiency. 
All three committees are given broad powers of investi- 
gation. 

“Legislative councils, which now exist in twenty- 
three states, are essentially permanent joint legislative 
committees vested with authority to study subjects of 
interest to their respective legislatures and having the 
services of a research staff. The councils in Florida and 
Texas were established in 1949. A principal reason for 
their establishment was the need for a state agency to 
undertake reorganization surveys. The act establishing 
the Texas Council provides (Sec. 3) that it shall have 
authority: “(a) To investigate departments, agencies 
and officers of the State and to study their functions 
and problems; (b) To make studies for the use of the 
legislative branch of the State Government.” S. B. 316 
(51st Texas Legislature, 1949). 
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member. Other members are Puerto Ricans 
with wide experience in public affairs. 

State commissions or committees vary in 
size from three members in South Carolina to 
twenty-one members in Ohio. The typical 
commission has nine members—three from 
each house of the legislature and three citizen 
members selected by the governor. Some com- 
missions, however, consist entirely of lay or 
citizen members; others are entirely legislative. 

Appropriations for the work of commissions 
run from nominal amounts to cover the travel 
and incidental expenses of commission mem- 
bers in two or three of the states to $110,000 
for the work of the three committees in Cali- 
fornia and $100,000 for the commission set up 
in Massachusetts. Other states with substantial 
appropriations are: New York, $60,000; Ohio, 
$60,000; Connecticut, $50,000; Illinois, $50,- 
000; lowa, $30,000, and Oregon, $30,000. It is 
impossible to forecast the amounts the various 
legislative councils. will allocate from their to- 
tal budgets to their administrative surveys. 
Budgets of the councils range from $11,000 for 
the biennium in Kentucky to $150,000 in 
Texas. It may be estimated, however, that at 
least $1,000,000 will be spent on administra- 
tive surveys by the states in the next two years. 


II 

HE meeting in Chicago, September 29-30, 

which brought together representatives 
from twenty of the state commissions and coun- 
cils, should be of aid in the wise spending of 
these funds. One of the purposes of the meet- 
ing—pointed out by its chairman, Frank Bane, 
executive director of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, in the opening session—was to make 
available to those present the wisdom already 
gained in work of this kind. Some of those 
present were from states already well em- 
barked on their programs; others were from 
states in the early stages of organizing their 
work. In addition to representatives from the 
states, several persons with experience as mem- 
bers or advisers of administrative survey com- 
missions were present to participate in the 
discussion: Luther H. Gulick, president of the 
Institute of Public Administration; Herman 
G. Pope, executive director of Public Adminis- 
tration Service; Lewis Meriam, vice-president 
of the Brookings Institution; and Arthur S. 


Flemming, president of Ohio Wesleyan Uni 
versity and a member of the Hoover Commis 
sion. Another purpose of the meeting was io 
determine what materials the Council of State 
Governments might provide the several states 
in order to avoid duplicating work. 

While the composition of the commissions 
represented at the conference had been estab. 
lished, the group felt that a discussion o{ 
values of various types of membership mig) 
be useful in pointing up problems and aidiny 
in future work. Arguments in favor of the |ay 
type of commission were that it would be in. 
dependent, aloof from partisan interests, and 
of a stature to command the respect of the en 
tire public. A legislative commission might be 
affected by the political predilections of its 
members or their local commitments and in. 
terests. On the other hand, legislative mem. 
bers presumably would have more background 
and a better knowledge of existing state prob. 
lems. They might also prove of value in in. 
terpreting the findings of the commission to 
their colleagues and in sponsoring bills needed 
to carry out commission recommendations. 

At the end of the discussion of this subject 
it was the consensus of the group that the 
merits of each type might well be achieved in 
a mixed commission made up of members of 
the legislature and of representatives of the 
public appointed by the governor. This type 
of commission has been appointed in Illinois, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, and South Carolina. 

It was generally agreed that the task force 
method used by the Hoover Commission would 
be impractical except possibly in the larger 
states. A survey of that type would require 
not only a very substantial appropriation, but 
also the leadership of a person with the knowl- 
edge of, and the stature in, state affairs that 
Mr. Hoover possesses in national. 

The discussion of the scope of the work the 
commissions and councils should undertake 
was especially valuable. The legislative man- 
date to present commissions is in most in- 
stances general and they are largely free to 
determine their work programs within the 
limits of their resources. There was general 
agreement that the surveys should deal only 
with organizational and administrative prob- 
lems—that they should keep free of policy 
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questions which are the province of the legis- 
lature. It was recognized, of course, that it is 
not always easy to draw the line between the 
two kinds of questions. The surveys should 
also be concerned with top-level problems of 
organization and administration—they should 
not be distracted by specific tax and _ fiscal 
problems and they should not become in- 
volved in the minutiae of organization or the 
details of procedures. A report concerned with 
the larger problems and principles of or- 
ganization and management has a much better 
chance of adoption than a report concerned 
with details. Surveys might well extend to 
problems of legislative and judicial organiza- 
tion and administration. They might well also 
include federal-state and state-local relation- 
ships. A general conditioning factor is, of 
course, the scope of survey that may be under- 
taken with a reasonable promise of success. 
Project priorities should be determined, not 
by the survey staff, but by the commission 
members, particularly those with political sa- 
gacity. 

The value to a commission of a full-time 
professional director of research was stressed. 
He will usually need the services of a qualified 
technical staff independent of the local ad- 
ministration. 

In carrying forward the work of the com- 
missions, stock should first be taken of the 
resources available locally. Only after such a 
canvass will a commission be in a position to 
know what outside help it will need and how 
it may best budget its funds. Almost all of the 
commissions are authorized to request assist- 
ance from state departments and agencies and 
state educational institutions. Private research 
agencies and educational institutions will also 
in many instances be able and willing to give 
assistance. Some commissions will find it ad- 
visable to engage the services of private ad- 
ministrative consulting and survey organiza- 
tions and engineering management firms for 
some parts of their survey work. 

It is important to examine any earlier sur- 
veys and management studies that may have 
been made and shelved. Often much can be 
learned from previous failures. Much can be 
learned, too, from the experience of other 
states with similar surveys. 

In the course of the survey it may be advis- 
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able to interview leaders of special groups— 
labor unions, taxpayers organizations, farmer 
organizations, and the like. Such meetings can 
yield useful information and build good will. 

Survey reports should be accurate, well or- 
ganized, compact, readable, and attractive. It 
may be desirable to summarize the principal 
findings and recommendations at the begin- 
ning of the report in order to give the reader 
a quick introduction to it. If recommendations 
are based on detailed findings it may be well 
to present these details in an appendix, in- 
cluding in the main report only major points. 
Commissions should consider issuing brief 
summary reports in attractive format for pop- 
ular consumption. 

A commission must guard against political 
“boners” in its report. Often entire reports 
have failed because of some minor recom- 
mendation that was politically unwise. Again, 
opposition has been aroused by examples that 
were not at all necessary to the substance of 
the report. Pointed examples can add strength 
to a report, but they must be wisely chosen. 
Unanimity should be reached in the commis- 
sion and strong public support assured before 
certain types of recommendations are made— 
for example, that an elective head of the de- 
partment of agriculture, or commerce, or la- 
bor be made appointive. 

The conference discussed the various pub- 
lics to which a survey report must be sold. One 
important public is, of course, the legislature, 
for legislative action will doubtless be needed 
to carry out some of the major survey recom- 
mendations. Legislative members on the com- 
mission may take the leadership in presenting 
the report to their colleagues and in introduc- 
ing, explaining, and defending the necessary 
bills. If there are no legislators on the com- 
mission, or if such members do not wish to 
support the needed legislation, administration 
leaders in the legislature wil! need to take the 
initiative. 

Executive support and leadership are also 
necessary in carrying out the recommendations 
of the survey report, especially the leadership 
of the governor. The surveys that have been 
most successful have had strong executive sup- 
port. The job of selling begins, of course, 
where research begins—in the departments and 
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agencies—and close contacts should be main- 
tained with them at all times. 

The report must also be sold to the public. 
The appointment of public support commit- 
tees composed of strong lay members—news- 
paper publishers, representatives of labor, ag- 
riculture, and industry, educators, and so on 
—has been tried with success in many states. 
The governor may hold press conferences to 
interpret the findings to the public; it is im- 
portant to make careful preparation for such 
conferences. The report may be featured in 
local radio programs. It is also desirable to 
hold public hearings—first to explain and in- 
terpret the survey and second to bring out 
criticisms that must be met. Local people, not 
outside agencies, should take the responsibility 
for presenting the report to the public. 

As a part of the selling job, the conference 
discussed whether the report should be pre- 
sented to a special or a regular session of the 
legislature. Both methods have been tried suc- 
cessfully. A special session may attract too 
much attention to the report, giving “‘snipers”’ 
a chance to concentrate their fire at a time 
when there are no other issues before the legis- 
lature to command attention. If the report is 
considered at the same time that the budget 
and state policies generally are examined, the 
legislatures will have a better balanced picture 
of the state’s needs and resources. 

It is important to lay plans for following up 
on commission recommendations. In some in- 
stances it may be advisable to make the serv- 
ices of the survey staff available for six months 
or a year beyond the time the report is made. 
An administrative management division estab- 
lished in the executive department has ren- 
dered valuable service in several states. Legisla- 
tive councils may be given the job of helping 
to put into effect the survey’s recommenda- 
tions. The staffs of legislative appropriation 
committees may also be helpful. 


Ill 


HROUGHOUT the conference, it was made 
‘Taney clear that if state government 
is to function effectively, the governor must be 
in fact the chief executive. He must be clothed 
with sufficient authority and given the neces- 
sary managerial tools with which to work. 


While there was some defense of the plan used 
in Wisconsin under which the Governor ap- 
points boards and commissions which in tury 
select department heads, a strong case was 
made for appointment of department heads 
by the governor. The first obligation of goy. 
ernment is to be responsive to the will of the 
people. A responsible executive is a principal 
means to this end. 

Certain other ideas also permeated the con. 
ference. It was recognized, for example, that 
state reorganization is a continuing problem, 
but that there is also great virtue in making a 
general survey at least once in a generation-— 
and more often if significant changes are tak. 
ing place in the state. Also, there recurred {re- 
quently the idea that while it is possible to 
make generalizations as to best practices in 
state government organization and administra. 
tion, the recommendations for each state will 
have to be tailored to its particular situation. 

In a concluding statement, the chairman of 
the conference pointed out that the effective 
organization of a state government can result 
in considerable savings. More important, how- 
ever, is the need to make state government 
work. It is significant that more than half of 
the states are at the present time taking posi- 
tive action to strengthen their governments; 
such strengthening is needed to preserve our 
democratic institutions and make our federal 
system work. 

State governments, like the federal govern- 
ment, have expanded and in a hit-and-miss 
fashion. The present reorganization move- 
ment, instigated by governors and state legis- 
lators throughout the country, can make a 
great contribution to better and more effective 
government. Administrative surveys are good 
for state government and good for the tax- 
payer, for he will find out where his money is 
going. Expectations of large savings may, 
however, result in disappointments; adminis- 
trative surveys in the past have not been out- 
standing in their money-saving achievements. 
On this point, it will be well to remember the 
statement of one governor who, on taking 
office, pledged his legislature that “he would 
administer the state government in such a way 
as to get a dollar’s worth of government for 
each dollar’s worth of taxes paid.” No one 
could ask for more! 
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I 


HERE is no more forlorn spectacle in the 

administrative world than an agency 

and a program possessed of statutory 
life, armed with executive orders, sustained in 
the courts, yet stricken with paralysis and de- 
prived of power. An object of contempt to its 
enemies and of despair to its friends. 

The lifeblood of administration is power. 
Its attainment, maintenance, increase, dissi- 
pation, and loss are subjects the practitioner 
and student can ill afford to neglect. Loss of 
realism and failure are almost certain conse- 
quences. This is not to deny that important 
parts of public administration are so deeply 
entrenched in the habits of the community, so 
firmly supported by the public, or so clearly 
necessary as to be able to take their power 
base for granted and concentrate on the 
purely professional side of their problems. 
But even these islands of the blessed are not 
immune from the plague of politics, as wit- 
ness the fate of the hapless Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the perennial menace of the 
blind 5 per cent across-the-board budget cut. 
Perhaps Carlyle’s aphorism holds here, “The 
healthy know not of their health but only the 
sick.” To stay healthy one needs to recognize 
that health is a fruit, not a birthright. Power 
is only one of the considerations that must be 
weighed in administration, but of all it is the 
most overlooked in theory and the most dan- 
gerous to overlook in practice. 

The power resources of an administrator or 
an agency are not disclosed by a legal search 
of titles and court decisions or by examining 
appropriations or budgetary allotments. Legal 
authority and a treasury balance are necessary 
but politically insufficient bases of administra- 
tion. Administrative rationality requires a 
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critical evaluation of the whole range of com- 
plex and shifting forces on whose support, ac- 
quiescence, or temporary impotence the power 
to act depends. 

Analysis of the sources from which power 
is derived and the limitations they impose is 
as much a dictate of prudent administration 
as sound budgetary procedure. The bank- 
ruptcy that comes from an unbalanced power 
budget has consequences far more disastrous 
than the necessity of seeking a deficiency ap- 
propriation. The budgeting of power is a 
basic subject matter of a realistic science of 
administration. 

It may be urged that for all but the top 
hierarchy of the administrative structure the 
question of power is irrelevant. Legislative 
authority and administrative orders suffice. 
Power adequate to the function to be per- 
formed flows down the chain of command. 
Neither statute nor executive order, however, 
confers more than legal authority to act. 
Whether Congress or President can impart the 
substance of power as well as the form depends 
upon the line-up of forces in the particular 
case. A price control law wrung from a reluc- 
tant Congress by an amorphous and unstable 
combination of consumer and labor groups is 
formally the same as a Jaw enacting a support 
price program for agriculture backed by the 
disciplined organizations of farmers and their 
congressmen. The differences for the scope and 
effectiveness of administration are obvious. 
The Presidency, like Congress, responds to 
and translates the pressures that play upon it. 
The real mandate contained in an Executive 
order varies with the political strength of the 
group demand embodied in it, and in the con- 
text of other group demands. 

Both Congress and President do focus the 
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general political energies of the community 
and so are considerably more than mere means 
for transmitting organized pressures. Yet 
power is not concentrated by the structure 
of government or politics into the hands of a 
leadership with a capacity to budget it among 
a diverse set of administrative activities. A 
picture of the Presidency as a reservoir of au- 
thority from which the lower echelons of ad- 
ministration draw life and vigor is an ideal- 
ized distortion of reality. 

A similar criticism applies to any like claim 
for an agency head in his agency. Only in vary- 
ing degrees can the powers of subordinate offi- 
cials be explained as resulting from the chain 
of command. Rarely is such an explana- 
tion a satisfactory account of the sources of 
power. 

To deny that power is derived exclusively 
from superiors in the hierarchy is to assert that 
subordinates stand in a feudal relation in 
which to a degree they fend for themselves and 
acquire support peculiarly their own. A struc- 
ture of interests friendly or hostile, vague 
and general or compact and well-defined, 
encloses each significant center of adminis- 
trative discretion. This structure is an im- 
portant determinant of the scope of possible 
action. As a source of power and authority 
it is a competitor of the formal hierarchy. 

Not only does political power flow in from 
the sides of an organization, as it were; it also 
flows up the organization to the center from 
the constituent parts. When the staff of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
advised a hard-pressed agency to go out and 
get itself some popular support so that the 
President could afford to support it, their ac- 
tion reflected the realities of power rather 
than political cynicism. 

It is clear that the American system of poli- 
tics does not generate enough power at any 
focal point of leadership to provide the con- 
ditions for an even partially successful di- 
vorce of politics from administration. Subordi- 
nates cannot depend on the formal chain of 
command to deliver enough political power to 
permit them to do their jobs. Accordingly they 
must supplement the resources available 
through the hierarchy with those they can 
muster on their own, or accept the conse- 


quences in frustration—a course itself not with 
out danger. Administrative rationality d¢ 
mands that objectives be determined anq 
sights set in conformity with a realistic ap 
praisal of power position and potential. 


II 


Te theory of administration has neglected 
the problem of the sources and adequacy of 
power, in all probability because of a distaste 
for the disorderliness of American political 
life and a belief that this disorderliness js 
transitory. An idealized picture of the British 
parliamentary system as a Platonic form to be 
realized or approximated has exerted a bane- 
ful fascination in the field. The majority 
party with a mandate at the polls and a 
firmly seated leadership in the Cabinet seems 
to solve adequately the problem of the sup- 
ply of power necessary to permit administra- 
tion to concentrate on the fulfillment of ac- 
cepted objectives. It is a commonplace that 
the American party system provides neither a 
mandate for a platform nor a mandate for a 
leadership. 

Accordingly, the election over, its political 
meaning must be explored by the diverse 
leaders in the executive and _ legislative 
branches. Since the parties have failed to dis- 
cuss issues, mobilize majorities in their terms, 
and create a working political consensus on 
measures to be carried out, the task is left for 
others—most prominently the agencies con- 
cerned. Legislation passed and powers granted 
are frequently politically premature. Thus the 
Council of Economic Advisers was given leg- 
islative birth before political acceptance of its 
functions existed. The agencies to which tasks 
are assigned must devote themselves to the cre- 
ation of an adeqaate consensus to permit ad- 
ministration. The mandate that the parties 
do not supply must be attained through pub- 
lic relations and the mobilization of group 
support. Pendleton Herring and others have 
shown just how vital this support is for agency 
action. 

The theory that agencies should confine 
themselves to communicating policy sugges- 
tions to executive and legislature, and refrain 
from appealing to their clientele and the pub- 
lic, neglects the failure of the parties to pro- 
vide either a clear-cut decision as to what they 














should do or an adequately mobilized politi- 
cal support for a course of action. The bu- 
reaucracy under the American political sys- 
tem has a large share of responsibility for the 
public promotion of policy and even more in 
organizing the political basis for its survival 
and growth. It is generally recognized that 
the agencies have a special competence in the 
technical aspects of their fields which of ne- 
cessity gives them a rightful policy initiative. 
In addition, they have or develop a shrewd 
understanding of the politically feasible in 
the group structure within which they work. 
Above all, in the eyes of their supporters and 
their enemies they represent the institution- 
alized embodiment of policy, an enduring or- 
ganization actually or potentially capable of 
mobilizing power behind policy. The survival 
interests and creative drives of administrative 
organizations combine with clientele pres- 
sures to compel such mobilization. The party 
system provides no enduring institutional 
representation for group interest at all com- 
parable to that of the bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Even the subject matter 
committees of Congress function in the 
shadow of agency permanency. 

The bureaucracy is recognized by all inter- 
ested groups as a major channel of represen- 
tation to such an extent that Congress rightly 
feels the competition of a rival. The weakness 
in party structure both permits and makes 
necessary the present dimensions of the polit- 
ical activities of the administrative branch— 
permits because it fails to protect administra- 
tion from pressures and fails to provide ade- 
quate direction and support, makes necessary 
because it fails to develop a consensus on a 
leadership and a program that makes possible 
administration on the basis of accepted de- 
cisional premises. 

Agencies and bureaus more or less perforce 
are in the business of building, maintaining, 
and increasing their political support. They 
lead and in large part are led by the diverse 
groups whose influence sustains them. Fre- 
quently they lead and are themselves led in 
conflicting directions. This is not due to a 
dull-witted incapacity to see the contradic- 
tions in their behavior but is an almost inevi- 
table result of the contradictory nature of 
their support. 
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Herbert Simon has shown that administra- 
tive rationality depends on the establishment 
of uniform value premises in the decisional 
centers of organization. Unfortunately, the 
value premises of those forming vital ele- 
ments of political support are often far from 
uniform. These elements are in Barnard’s 
and Simon’s sense “customers” of the organi- 
zation and therefore parts of the organization 
whose wishes are clothed with a very real au- 
thority. A major and most time-consuming 
aspect of administration consists of the wide 
range of activities designed to secure enough 
“customer” acceptance to survive and, if for- 
tunate, develop a consensus adequate to pro- 
gram formulation and execution. 

To varying degrees, dependent on the 
breadth of acceptance of their programs, of- 
ficials at every level of significant discretion 
must make their estimates of the situation, 
take stock of their resources, and plan ac- 
cordingly. A keen appreciation of the real 
components of their organization is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. These components will be 
found to stretch far beyond the government 
payroll. Within the government they will en- 
compass Congress, congressmen, committees, 
courts, other agencies, presidential advisers, 
and the President. The Aristotelian analysis 
of constitutions is equally applicable and 
equally necessary to an understanding of ad- 
ministrative organization. 

The broad alliance of conflicting groups 
that makes up presidential majorities scarcely 
coheres about any definite pattern of objec- 
tives, nor has it by the alchemy of the party 
system had its collective power concentrated 
in an accepted leadership with a personal 
mandate. The conciliation and maintenance 
of this support is a necessary condition of 
the attainment and retention of office involv- 
ing, as Madison so well saw, “the spirit of 
party and faction in the necessary and ordi- 
nary operations of government.” The Presi- 
dent must in large part be, if not all things 
to all men, at least many things to many men. 
As a consequence, the contradictions in his 
power base invade administration. The often 
criticized apparent cross-purposes of the Roose- 
velt regime cannot be put down to inept ad- 
ministration until the political facts are 
weighed. Were these apparently self-defeating 
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measures reasonably related to the general 
maintenance of the composite majority of the 
Administration? The first objective—ultimate 
patriotism apart—of the administrator is the 
attainment and retention of the power on 
which his tenure of office depends. This is the 
necessary pre-condition for the accomplish- 
ment of all other objectives. 

The same ambiguities that arouse the scorn 
of the naive in the electoral campaigns of the 
parties are equally inevitable in administra- 
tion and for the same reasons. Victory at the 
polls does not yield either a clear-cut grant of 
power or a unified majority support for a 
coherent program. The task of the Presidency 
lies in feeling out the alternatives of policy 
which are consistent with the retention and 
increase of the group support on which the 
Administration rests. The lack of a budgetary 
theory (so frequently deplored) is not due to 
any incapacity to apply rational analysis to 
the comparative contribution of the various 
activities of government to a determinate 
hierarchy of purposes. It more probably stems 
from a fastidious distaste for the frank recog- 
nition of the budget as a politically expedient 
allocation of resources. Appraisal in terms of 
their political contribution to the Administra- 
tion provides almost a sole common denomi- 
nator between the Forest Service and the Bu- 
reau of Engraving. 

Integration of the administrative structure 
through an over-all purpose in terms of which 
tasks and priorities can be established is an 
emergency phenomenon. Its realization, only 
partial at best, has been limited to war and 
the extremity of depression. Even in wartime 
the Farm Bureau Federation, the American 
Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and a host of lesser interests resisted coordi- 
nation of themselves and the agencies con- 
cerned with their interests. A Presidency tem- 
porarily empowered by intense mass popular 
support acting in behalf of a generally ac- 
cepted and simplified purpose can, with great 
difficulty, bribe, cajole, and coerce a real 
measure of joint action. The long-drawn-out 
battle for conversion and the debacle of or- 
derly reconversion underline the difficulty of 
attaining, and the transitory nature of, popu- 


larly based emergency power. Only in crises 
are the powers of the Executive nearly ade: 
quate to impose a common plan of action on 
the executive branch, let alone the economy. 

In ordinary times the manifold pressures 
of our pluralistic society work themselves out 
in accordance with the balance of forces pre- 
vailing in Congress and the agencies. Only to 
a limited degree is the process subject to re- 
sponsible direction or review by President or 
party leadership. 

The program of the President cannot be a 
Gosplan for the government precisely because 
the nature of his institutional and group sup- 
port gives him insufficient power. The per- 
sonal unity of the Presidency cannot perform 
the function of Hobbes’ sovereign since his 
office lacks the authority of Hobbes’ contract. 
Single headedness in the executive gives no 
assurance of singleness of purpose. It only in- 
sures that the significant pressures in a society 
will be Urought to bear on one office. Mon- 
archy solves the problem of giving one plan 
to a multitude only when the plenitude of its 
authority approaches dictatorship. Impatient 
social theorists in all ages have turned to the 
philosopher king as a substitute for consensus. 
Whatever else he may become, it is difficult to 
conceive of the American president ruling as 
a philosopher king, even with the advice of 
the Executive Office. The monarchical solu- 
tion to the administrative problems posed by 
the lack of a disciplined party system capable 
of giving firm leadership and a program to 
the legislature is a modern variant of the 
dreams of the eighteenth century savants and 
well nigh equally divorced from a realistic ap- 
praisal of social realities. 

Much of administrative thought, when it 
does not assume the value of coordination for 
coordination’s sake, operates on the assump- 
tion that there must be something akin to 
Rousseau’s volonté générale in administration 
to which the errant volonté de tous of the bu- 
reaus can and should be made to conform. 
This will-o’-the-wisp was made the object of 
an illuminating search by Pendleton Herring 
in his Public Administration and the Public 
Interest. The answer for Rousseau was en- 
lightened dictatorship or counting the votes. 
The administrative equivalent to the latter is 
the resultant of the relevant pressures, as Her- 
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ring shows. The first alternative seems to re- 
quire at least the potency of the British La- 
bour party and elsewhere has needed the dis- 
ciplined organization of a fascist, nazi, or 
communist party to provide the power and 
consensus necessary to coordinate the mani- 
fold activities of government to a common 
plan. 

Dictatorship, as Sigmund Neumann has ob- 
served, is a substitute for institutions which is 
required to fill the vacuum when traditional 
institutions break down. Force supplies the 
compulsion and guide to action in place of 
the normal routines of unconscious habit. Ad- 
ministrative organizations, however much they 
may appear the creations of art, are institu- 
tions produced in history and woven in the 
web of social relationships that gives them life 
and being. They present the same refractory 
material to the hand of the political artist as 
the rest of society of which they form a part. 

Just as the economists have attempted to 
escape the complexities of institutional reality 
by taking refuge in the frictionless realm of 
theory, so some students of administration, 
following their lead, have seen in the appli- 
cation of the doctrine of opportunity costs a 
clue to a science of administration. Valuable 
as this may be in a restricted way, Marx has 
more light to throw on the study of institu- 
tions. It is in the dynamics and interrelations 
of institutions that we have most hope of de- 
scribing and therefore learning to control ad- 
ministrative behavior. 


III 

HE difficulty of coordinating government 
pe ewe lies not only in the fact that bu- 
reaucratic organizations are institutions having 
survival interests which may conflict with 
their rational adaptation to over-all purpose, 
but even more in their having roots in so- 
ciety. Coordination of the varied activities of 
a modern government almost of necessity in- 
volves a substantial degree of coordination of 
the economy. Coordination of government 
agencies involves far more than changing the 
behavior and offices of officials in Washington 
and the field. It involves the publics that are 
implicated in their normal functioning. To 
coordinate fiscal policy, agricultural policy, 
labor policy, foreign policy, and military pol- 
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icy, to name a few major areas, moves beyond 
the range of government charts and the habi- 
tat of the bureaucrats to the market place and 
to where the people live and work. This sug- 
gests that the reason why government reor- 
ganization is so difficult is that far more than 
government in the formal sense is involved in 
reorganization. One could overlook this in 
the limited government of the nineteenth cen- 
tury but the multi-billion dollar government 
of the mid-twentieth permits no facile dichot- 
omy between government and economy. Econ- 
omy and efficiency are the two objectives a 
laissez faire society can prescribe in peace- 
time as over-all government objectives. Their 
inadequacy either as motivation or standards 
has long been obvious. A planned economy 
clearly requires a planned government. But, if 
one can afford an unplanned economy, apart 
from gross extravagance, there seems no com- 
pelling and therefore, perhaps, no sufficiently 
powerful reason for a planned government. 

Basic to the problem of administrative ra- 
tionality is that of organizational identifica- 
tion and point of view. To whom is one 
loyal—unit, section, branch, division, bureau, 
department, administration, government, 
country, people, world history, or what? Ad- 
ministrative analysis frequently assumes that 
organizational identification should occur in 
such a way as to merge primary organization 
loyalty in a larger synthesis. The good of the 
part is to give way to the reasoned good of the 
whole. This is most frequently illustrated in 
the rationalizations used to counter self-cen- 
tered demands of primary groups for funds 
and personnel. Actually the competition be- 
tween governmental power centers, rather 
than the rationalizations, is the effective in- 
strument of coordination. 

Where there is a clear common product on 
whose successful production the sub-groups 
depend for the attainment of their own satis- 
faction, it is possible to demonstrate to almost 
all participants the desirability of cooperation. 
The shoe factory produces shoes, or else, for all 
concerned. But the government as a whole and 
many of its component parts have no such 
identifiable common product on which all de- 
pend. Like the proverbial Heinz, there are 
fifty-seven or more varieties unified, if at all, 
by a common political profit and loss account. 
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Administration is faced by somewhat the 
same dilemma as economics. There are propo- 
sitions about the behavior patterns conducive 
to full employment—welfare economics. On the 
other hand, there are propositions about the 
economics of the individual firm—the counsel 
of the business schools. It is possible to show 
with considerable persuasiveness that sound 
considerations for the individual firm may 
lead to a depression if generally adopted, a 
result desired by none of the participants. 
However, no single firm can afford by itself to 
adopt the course of collective wisdom; in the 
absence of a common power capable of enforc- 
ing decisions premised on the supremacy of 
the collective interest, sawve qui peut is com- 
mon sense. 

The position of administrative organiza- 
tions is not unlike the position of particular 
firms. Just as the decisions of the firms could 
be coordinated by the imposition of a planned 
economy so could those of the component parts 
of the government. But just as it is possible to 
operate a formally unplanned economy by the 
loose coordination of the market, in the same 
fashion it is possible to operate a government 
by the loose coordination of the play of politi- 
cal forces through its institutions. 

The unseen hand of Adam Smith may be 
little in evidence in either case. One need not 
believe in a doctrine of social or administra- 
tive harmony to believe that formal centralized 
planning—while perhaps desirable and in 
some cases necessary—is not a must. The com- 
plicated logistics of supplying the city of New 
York runs smoothly down the grooves of mil- 
lions of well adapted habits projected from a 
distant past. It seems naive on the one hand 
to believe in the possibility of a vast, intricate, 
and delicate economy operating with a mini- 
mum of formal over-all direction, and on the 
other to doubt that a relatively simple mech- 
anism such as the government can be con- 
trolled largely by the same play of forces. 

Doubtless the real reasons for seeking co- 
ordination in the government are the same 
that prompt a desire for economic planning. 
In fact, apart from waging war with its de- 
mand for rapid change, economic planning 
would seem to be the only objective sufficiently 
compelling and extensive to require a drastic 
change in our system of political laissez faire. 
Harold Smith, testifying before the Senate 


Banking and Currency Committee on the Ey. 
ployment Act of 1946, showed how extensiy; 
a range of hitherto unrelated activities cou)d 
be brought to bear on a common purpose—the 
maintenance of maximum employment and 
purchasing power. In the flush of the war ex. 
perience and with prophecies of reconversion 
unemployment, a reluctant Congress passed a 
pious declaration of policy. Senator Flanders 
has recorded the meager showing to date. 

Nevertheless, war and depression apart, the 
Employment Act of 1946 for the first time pro. 
vides an inclusive common purpose in terms 
of which administrative activities can be evalu. 
ated and integrated. While still deficient in 
depth and content, it provides at least a par- 
tial basis for the rational budgeting of goy- 
ernment activities. The older concept of econ. 
omy and efficiency as autonomous standards 
still lingers in Congress, but elsewhere their 
validity as ends in themselves is treated with 
skepticism. 

If the advent of Keynesian economics and 
the erosion of laissez faire have created the 
intellectual conditions requisite for the for- 
mulation of over-all government policy, they 
do not by any means guarantee the political 
conditions necessary for its implementation. 
We can see quite clearly that the development 
of an integrated administration requires an 
integrating purpose. The ideals of Locke, 
Smith, Spencer, and their American disciples 
deny the need for such a purpose save for econ- 
omy and efficiency’s sake. Marx, Keynes, and 
their followers by denying the validity of the 
self-regulating economy have endowed the 
state with an over-arching responsibility in 
terms of which broad coordination of activities 
is not only intellectually possible but theoreti- 
cally, at least, necessary. Intellectual percep- 
tion of the need for this coordination, how- 
ever, has run well ahead of the public’s per- 
ception of it and of the development of a 
political channeling of power adequate to its 
administrative implementation. 

Most students of administration are plan- 
ners of some sort. Most congressmen would fly 
the label like the plague. Most bureaucrats, 
whatever their private faith, live under two 
jealous gods, their particular clientele and the 
loyalty check. Such a condition might, if it 
exists as described, cast doubt on whether even 
the intellectual conditions for rational admin- 
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istrative coordination exist. Be that as it may, 
the transition from a government organized 
in clientele departments and bureaus, each 
responding to the massive feudal power of or- 
ganized business, organized agriculture, and 
organized labor, to a government integrated 
about a paramount national purpose will re- 
quire a political power at least as great as that 
which tamed the earlier feudalism. It takes a 
sharp eye or a tinted glass to see such an or- 
ganized power on the American scene. With- 
out it, administrative organization for over-all 
coordination has the academic air of South 
American constitution making. One is re- 
minded of the remark attributed to the Aus- 
trian economist Mises; on being told that the 
facts did not agree with his theory, he replied 
“desto schlechter fiir die Tatsache.” 


IV 


[' is highly appropriate to consider how ad- 
ministrators should behave to meet the test 
of efficiency in a planned polity; but in the 
absence of such a polity and while, if we like, 
struggling to get it, a realistic science of ad- 
ministration will teach administrative behav- 
ior appropriate to the existing political system. 

A close examination of the presidential sys- 
tem may well bring one to conclude that ad- 
ministrative rationality in it is a different mat- 
ter from that applicable to the British ideal. 
The American Presidency is an office that has 
significant monarchical characteristics despite 
its limited term and elective nature. The lit- 
erature on court and palace has many an in- 
sight applicable to the White House. Access 
to the President, reigning favorites, even the 
court jester, are topics that show the conti- 
nuity of institutions. The maxims of LaRoche- 
foucauld and the memoirs of the Duc de Saint 
Simon have a refreshing realism for the op- 
erator on the Potomac. 

The problem of rival factions in the Presi- 
dent’s family is as old as the famous struggle 
between Jefferson and Hamilton, as fresh and 
modern as the latest cabal against John Snyder. 
Experience seems to show that this personal 
and factional struggle for the President's favor 
is a vital part of the process of representation. 
The vanity, personal ambition, or patriotism 
of the contestants soon clothes itself in the 
generalities of principle and the clique aligns 
itself with groups beyond the capital. Subor- 


dinate rivalry is tolerated if not encouraged 
by so many able executives that it can scarcely 
be attributed to administrative ineptitude. 
The wrangling tests opinion, uncovers infor- 
mation that would otherwise never rise to the 
top, and provides effective opportunity for 
decision rather than mere ratification of pre- 
arranged plans. Like most judges, the Execu- 
tive needs to hear argument for his own in- 
struction. The alternatives presented by subor- 
dinates in large part determine the freedom 
and the creative opportunity of their superiors. 
The danger of becoming a Merovingian is a 
powerful incentive to the maintenance of flu- 
idity in the structure of power. 

The fixed character of presidential tenure 
makes it necessary that subordinates be politi- 
cally expendable. The President’s men must 
be willing to accept the blame for failures not 
their own. Machiavelli's teaching on how 
princes must keep the faith bears re-reading. 
Collective responsibility is incompatible with 
a fixed term of office. As it tests the currents of 
public opinion, the situation on the Hill, and 
the varying strength of the organized pres- 
sures, the White House alters and adapts the 
complexion of the Administration. Loyalties 
to programs or to groups and personal pride 
and interest frequently conflict with whole- 
souled devotion to the Presidency. In fact, since 
such devotion is not made mandatory by cus- 
tom, institutions, or the facts of power, the 
problem is perpetually perplexing to those 
who must choose. 

The balance of power between executive 
and legislature is constantly subject to the 
shifts of public and group support. The latent 
tendency of the American Congress is to fol- 
low the age-old parliamentary precedents and 
to try to reduce the President to the role of 
constitutional monarch. Against this threat 
and to secure his own initiative, the President’s 
resources are primarily demagogic, with the 
weaknesses and strengths that dependence on 
mass popular appeal implies. The unanswered 
question of American government—“who is 
boss?”—constantly plagues administration. The 
disruption of unity of command is not just the 
problem of Taylor’s functional foreman, but 
goes to the stability and uniformity of basic 
decisional premises essential to consequent ad- 
ministration. 

It is interesting to speculate on the conse- 
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quences for administration of the full develop- 
ment of congressional or presidential govern- 
ment. A leadership in Congress that could 
control the timetable of the House and Senate 
would scarcely content itself short of reducing 
the President's Cabinet to what in all proba- 
bility it was first intended to be, a modified 
version of the present Swiss executive. Such 
leadership could scarcely arise without cen- 
trally organized, disciplined, national parties 
far different from our present shambling alli- 
ances of state and local machines. 

A Presidency backed by a disciplined party 
controlling a majority in Congress would 
probably assimilate itself to a premiership by 
association of legislative leadership in the 
formulation of policy and administration. In 
either line of development the crucial matter 
is party organization. For the spirit of the 
party system determines the character of the 
government. 

That the American party system will de- 
velop toward the British ideal is by no means 
a foregone conclusion. The present oscillation 
between a strong demagogic Presidency and a 
defensively powerful congressional oligarchy 
may well prove a continuing pattern of Ameri- 
can politics, as it was of Roman. In the ab- 
sence of a party system providing an institu- 
tionalized centripetal force in our affairs, it is 
natural to look to the Presidency as Gold- 
smith’s weary traveler looked to the throne. 

The Presidency of the United States, how- 
ever, is no such throne as the pre-World War I 
Kaiserreich that provided the moral and politi- 
cal basis for the Prussian bureaucracy. Lacking 
neutrality and mystique, it does not even per- 
form the function of the British monarchy in 
providing a psychological foundation for the 
permanent civil service. A leaderless and ir- 
responsible Congress frequently makes it ap- 
pear the strong point of the republic. The 
Bonapartist experience in France, the Weimar 


Republic, and South American examples 
nearer home, despite important social differ. 
ences, are relevant to any thoughtful considera. 
tion of building a solution to legislative an- 
archy on the unity of the executive. 

The present course of American party de. 
velopment gives little ground for optimism 
that a responsible two party system capable 
of uniting Congress and Executive in a co- 
herent program will emerge. The increasing]) 
critical importance of the federal budget for 
the national economy and the inevitable im- 
pact of world power status on the conduct of 
foreign affairs make inescapable the problem 
of stable leadership in the American system. 
Unfortunately they by no means insure a 
happy or indeed any solution. 

Attempts to solve administrative problems 
in isolation from the structure of power and 
purpose in the polity are bound to prove il- 
lusory. The reorganization of Congress to 
create responsibility in advance of the develop- 
ment of party responsibility was an act of piety 
to principle, of educational value; but as a 
practical matter it raised a structure without 
foundation. In the same way, reorganization 
of the executive branch to centralize adminis- 
trative power in the Presidency while political 
power remains dispersed and divided may 
effect improvement, but in a large sense it 
must fail. The basic prerequisite to the ad- 
ministration of the textbooks is a responsible 
two party system. The means to its attainment 
are a number one problem for students of 
administration. What Schattschneider calls the 
struggle for party government may sometime 
yield us the responsible parliamentary two 
party system needed to underpin our present 
administrative theory. Until that happy time, 
exploration of the needs and necessities of our 
present system is a high priority task of re- 
sponsible scholarship. 
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HE last few years have seen the develop- 

ment in the federal government of a new 

in-service training program devoted to the 
improvement of budget administration. This 
program brings together, in organized series 
of conferences, selected groups of federal em- 
ployees engaged in budget work. The confer- 
ences cover the two broad phases of budget 
administration: one series deals with budget 
formulation, the other with budget execution. 

The growth and operation of this training 
program are likely to be of interest not only 
to readers concerned with budgeting but also 
to others who need to keep in touch with var- 
ious kinds of training experience. Perhaps 
the greatest significance of the program lies in 
the illustration it offers of the value of a sus- 
tained cooperative effort on the part of central 
staff agencies and line, or operating, agencies 
in designing and administering a system of 
training conferences. No less important is the 
program as a way of compensating for certain 
limitations that usually exist in the knowledge 
and experience of employees entering a spe- 
cialized activity like budgeting. Because budget 
administration, in the federal government as 
elsewhere, is not a completely professionalized 
field, those working in it seldom combine the- 
oretical and practical knowledge in a compre- 
hensive sense. More often they will be thor- 
oughly familiar only with one or another 
particular aspect. 

Recognition of these limitations formed the 
starting point of the training program in 
budget administration. Such limitations are 
also present in many other specialized fields of 
public administration. It is therefore quite 
probable that the record of the program will 
provide information useful in the planning 
of similar training programs in other special- 


ized fields, and also in other governmental 
jurisdictions. 


Origin and Characteristics 

CTING upon a recommendation of the Fed- 
A eral Personnel Council, the United States 
Civil Service Commission, in August 1944, ap- 
pointed an Advisory Committee on Manage- 
ment Training. The purpose of this commit- 
tee was to assist the commission in developing 
training programs for staff employed in the 
various phases of management work. The com- 
mittee felt that such programs should: (1) 
supplement, rather than replace, existing train- 
ing facilities; (2) be of an in-service character, 
available to employees engaged in the respec- 
tive management fields, and held on official 
time; (3) be generally coordinated by the Civil 
Service Commission on the basis of policy 
recommendations by the Advisory Commit- 
tee; (4) receive technical guidance by the cen- 
tral staff agency principally active in the sub- 
ject-matter area; and (5) be conducted in 
close cooperation with the operating agencies. 

A subcommittee was appointed to work out 
a plan for such a training program in the field 
of budget administration. The subcommittee 
was composed of the late William A. Jump, 
director of finance, Department of Agriculture, 
and Donald C. Stone, then assistant director 
in charge of administrative management, Bu- 
reau of the Budget. In framing its plan, the 
subcommittee obtained the assistance of agency 
budget officers, staff of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and staff of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The plan, readily accepted by the Ad- 
visory Committee, was welcomed by the agency 
budget officers, who promised leadership and 
support in carrying out the program. Like- 
wise, the director of the Bureau of the Budget 
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offered staff resources for the preparation of 
training materials and related tasks. The first 
Conference on Budget Formulation was or- 
ganized in February, 1945; the first Conference 
on Budget Execution, in May, 1947. It is in- 
teresting that the recommendations of the 
subcommittee were so well conceived that the 
practical test of later years furnished no reason 
for any basic change in the character of the 
conference program. 

The need for a training program in budget 
administration was clearly indicated by the 
subcommittee in its report, submitted to the 
Advisory Committee in December, 1944. Fed- 
eral budget personnel had been compelled to 
rely primarily on their individual efforts and 
experiences to improve their competence. Gen- 
erally, such training as was offered by particu- 
lar agencies had involved instruction in their 
own procedures, supplemented only in a few 
instances by general orientation in budgeting. 

As Mr. Jump defined the goal for considera- 
tion by the subcommittee, a “Government- 
wide training course in the field of budgetary 
administration should be along practical but 
yet fundamental lines, since many persons 
serving in this field need more ‘background’ 
with respect to the basic objectives and poten- 
tial utilization of the budget process as an in- 
strument of orderly program planning, and 
as an instrument for management, in order to 
obtain greater efficiency and economy in the 
Federal service. It is believed that many of 
these employees see and experience only one 
part of the process as a reality and have never 
had adequate exposure to the process as a 
whole.” 

Proceeding along such lines, the subcom- 
mittee summed up the purpose of the training 
program as follows: “To (1) develop skills 
needed in the performance of specific proc- 
esses and in the analysis, appraisal, and solu- 
tion of budget problems; (2) provide in- 
formation as to useful budget methods and 
processes; (3) offer sufficient orientation to 
make clear the significance of the processes 
considered; and (4) assure indoctrination in 
the potential significance of budgeting for 
management.” 

The division of the subject matter into the 
two main phases of budget formulation and 
budget execution was recognized in the two- 


fold organization of the program. But the 
training approach is the same in both confer. 
ence series. Each is organized to bring out 
basic processes; the statutory framework; legis. 
lative and executive policies, regulations, and 
procedures; principal techniques and _ their 
uses; agency methods which either succeed es. 
pecially well in meeting general requirements 
or, as special methods for particular situations, 
admit of general application; and desirable 
administrative practices which facilitate budget 
work at the agency level. 

The relation of budget administration to 
general management is stressed in both parts 
of the training program. The series of sessions 
on budget formulation, for instance, includes 
one session on program planning in relation to 
budget preparation, another on administrative 
planning, and still another on legislative treat- 
ment of the budget. The series on budget exe. 
cution, in a similar manner, includes one ses- 
sion on replanning and scheduling the work 
program, and three sessions on how to use 
financial information, program and work 
data, and other information obtained through 
administrative surveys, technical inspections, 
and financial audits. 

A training program must look to particular 
customers. This program was aimed at budget 
staff charged with technical, analytical, and ad- 
visory duties—generally excluding only the low- 
est and the very highest levels of responsibility. 
In other words, the program was not designed 
primarily for agency budget officers or for 
employees performing only routine processing 
operations. Occasionally individuals in other 
positions, like administrative analysts and ad- 
ministrative officers, have taken part in the 
program. In addition, each conference series 
has been attended by budget examiners of the 
Bureau of the Budget. Regardless of the posi- 
tions they occupy, agency participants are 
designated by the budget officers. Each train- 
ing group has included a few individuals so 
well versed in the subject matter as to be able 
to guide the discussion. 

Because of the kind of participants envis- 
aged and the contributions expected of them, 
the conference method of training was adopted 
as the most appropriate form. This decision 
in effect limited the size of each training group 
to about twenty. After some experimentation, 
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a series of twelve weekly meetings, each not 
longer than three and one-half hours, ap- 
peared best; such a schedule minimizes inter- 
ference with regular duties, allows for adequate 
preparation, and provides sessions frequent 
enough to sustain interest. 

The program has been administered con- 
tinuously under the general guidance of a 
Conference Committee on Budgetary Adminis- 
tration, consisting of two agency budget ofhi- 
cers, two members from the Bureau of the 
Budget, and one from the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The Conference Committee keeps in 
close touch with the program and serves as 
the board of directors. For example, it con- 
siders the organization of the subject matter 
of both the budget formulation and budget 
execution conferences, determines which con- 
ference series is to be given and how often, 
secures the services of chairmen and discussion 
leaders, and invites agency budget officers to 
nominate participants. 

The preparation of the training materials, 
the planning for each conference series, and 
the handling of most of the administrative de- 
tail has been the responsibility of a few staff 
members in the Bureau of the Budget. This 
staff work has benefited not only from the at- 
tention of the Conference Committee but also 
from the steady interest shown by the Budget 
Officers Conference, a voluntary organization 
of federal agency budget officers. The Budget 
Officers Conference has proved a medium for 
concerted advisory assistance and support. 

A special word should perhaps be said about 
the development of the training materials. 
The Bureau of the Budget had long been in- 
terested in the methods of budget formulation 
and budget execution applied by operating 
agencies. As a part of its continuing program 
to improve budget administration, and even 
before the idea of the training program had 
taken form, the bureau had set out to secure 
specific information about these methods. In- 
terviews were held with budget officers and 
their principal assistants, pertinent materials 
were collected, and findings were summarized 
under a standard schedule of topics for the 
two main phases of the budget process. While 
there were also other uses of the findings in 
the bureau, this information provided a foun- 
dation for the development of session sub- 


jects, outlines, and other materials distributed 
for the two conference series. 

‘Training materials for each session fall into 
four general types: (1) outlines for the con- 
ference leaders, which break the subjects for 
the discussion into topics, list the points to be 
covered, and suggest methods of presentation; 
(2) less detailed outlines for participants, with 
questions for advance consideration and sug- 
gestions for supplementary reading; (3) se- 
lected reading matter so compiled as to supply 
background information, describe budgetary 
techniques in specific terms, and indicate par- 
ticular problems; and (4) assignments for 
written work by participants about the prac- 
tices of their own agencies. For each of the 
two conference series, the materials were tested 
in a trial run to determine any needs for ex- 
pansion, modification, and rearrangement. 
Once the contents were well established, there 
remained the continuing task of revision as 
law and procedures change, and as desirable 
improvements were suggested. 

Since the beginning of the program, there 
have been eighteen interdepartmental con- 
ference series—ten in budget formulation at- 
tended by 209 persons, and eight in budget 
execution attended by 167. 


The Conference Method 


HE conference method is a distinctive char- 
‘Rena of the program. It takes the form 
of guided general discussion based on a pre- 
arranged order of topics. It was assumed at the 
outset that the participants in the training 
program would themselves carry the bulk of 
the discussion. Several reasons support this 
assumption. 

In the first place, the participants are prac- 
titioners in budget work who collectively em- 
body extensive practical experience. A rich 
background is provided to all by an inter- 
change of information, ideas, observations, 
and points of view. Second, the interaction of 
different personalities is generally more stimu- 
lating than listening most of the time to speak- 
ers. A group of specialized employees, further- 
more, usually has a greater range of specific 
knowledge and technical insight than any one 
individual. Third, the conference method over- 
comes formality. People get better acquainted 
and deal with one another more freely. They 
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also make lasting contacts, which are fruitful 
when advice may be needed as problems arise 
in the future, and which often bolster morale 
when unexpected difficulties can be shared. 
And fourth, if one takes an active part in a 
meeting, he generally feels more concerned 
with its outcome and more responsible for its 
success. He is therefore more likely to listen to 
suggestions arising from within the group; to 
analyze and evaluate them; to accept those in 
which the group concurs; and then to apply 
what he has learned to his own job. 

The discussion method rests on a founda- 
tion of study materials to be examined in 
preparation for each meeting. Specific assign- 
ments are handed out which call for analyses 
of practices and problems in the participant's 
own agency. Occasionally, when it is felt that 
the group would benefit from the contribution 
of an especially qualified individual, or from 
an explanation of one agency’s solution to a 
difficult problem, a guest speaker is invited. 
His presentation, too, is followed by questions 
and group discussion. 

Because of the role played in the training 
program by group discussion, those respon- 
sible for the guidance of the discussion face a 
very important task. They must do all they 
can to create an environment favorable to 
free self-expression. The chairman, the discus- 
sion leaders, and the guest speakers are all 
able to help accomplish a high degree of group 
participation. 

The chairman of each series of conferences 
is a budget officer on the departmental level. 
Occupying a key position in the top structure 
of a federal agency, he has a great deal of pres- 
tige among the participants, who tend to look 
to him for broad information and seasoned 
views. In order to stimulate group discussion, 
he must therefore consciously seek so to con- 
duct himself that the group will not lean too 
heavily on him but will, nevertheless, receive 
the benefit of his personal contribution. Of 
course, he must always avoid dominating the 
group. Throughout the meetings he has to 
consider himself chiefly the moderator, easing 
the process of exchange, and indicating, if 
needed, the drift of agreement. Beyond that, 
he represents a valuable informational re- 
source to all participants. 

Some practices that chairmen have found 


useful may be mentioned specifically. At the 
opening session, the chairman establishes the 
framework for the sessions to follow, explain- 
ing the aim of the conference series, how the 
meetings will be conducted, and what is ex. 
pected of the participants. At each session, he 
introduces the general subject for the day, ap. 
nounces the special topics into which it is di- 
vided, and presents the discussion leaders jn 
charge of these topics. He does well to observe 
a time schedule, adjusting it freely when dis. 
cussion should be carried further on a particu. 
lar topic. He strives to keep items of general 
interest foremost. When the discussion does 
not seem to be of profit to the group and the 
discussion leader fails to sense it, it is the 
chairman's job to turn the subject or suggest 
a different approach. 

In all this, chairmen have found it advisable 
to observe a few other cautions. A chairman 
must keep himself in the background. He is 
wise to confine his remarks to brief statements 
meant to clarify the thinking of the group or 
the problem at hand, and to give concise illus- 
trations of practical value. ‘Too active a part 
by the chairman in the discussion is bound to 
discourage spontaneous contributions by par- 
ticipants. Also, a premature expression of the 
chairman’s personal views, which the group 
might fail to challenge because of his prestige, 
could shut off the discussion or inhibit it un- 
duly. On the other hand, the chairman is best 
placed to bring up important points which 
have escaped attention, though only when the 
group has failed to conclude the topic prop- 
erly, or if the discussion has become obscure or 
run afield. 

Finally, the chairman sees to it that each 
session is adequately summarized and_ the 
main points underscored. The summaries 
which the discussion leaders give look to par- 
ticular topics; therefore, the chairman should 
add perspective to the detailed discussion by 
relating such particular topics to the larger 
context of budget administration. The chair- 
man also needs to provide opportunity for 
further questions and consideration of any 
points which were deferred or unduly cut 
down. Small though the matter seems to be at 
first glance, it is an important function of the 
chairman to give participants credit for good 
ideas and effective contributions. Such appre- 
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ciation is appropriate and also helps to boost 
participation and group morale. 

The chairman’s role is made easier by the 
presence of discussion leaders. It has proved 
practical to divide each session into several 
topics, usually three to five. For the whole se- 
ries of sessions, responsibility for the various 
topics is shared by the same three discussion 
leaders. As indicated earlier, outlines are dis- 
tributed in advance among the participants in 
order to organize the discussion. But the order 
of proceeding is not rigid, and participants, 
of course, often add points of special interest 
to them. One job of the discussion leader is to 
exercise his own judgment about the best 
course to take, within the range of topics to 
be covered. 

In a way, each discussion leader operates as 
a subchairman for his assigned topics. It is his 
task to bring about effective and adequate 
discussion. This entails, for instance, keeping 
the participants from wandering off the sub- 
ject; securing general participation and not 
allowing one member of the group to monopo- 
lize the discussion; and identifying not only 
the most productive approach to the topic, 
but also the key individuals to rely upon. He 
should also spot the silent members who must 
be drawn into the discussion. 

From their experience in the conferences, 
the discussion leaders have found it advisable 
to avoid giving answers or making decisions 
for the group. At the same time, they have 
tried to sense the moment when interest in the 
topic has been saturated; then they summarize 
and move on. They have found it best to shun 
an air of expertness and to refrain from the 
expression of strong opinions of their own. 

In preparing for a session, a discussion 
leader checks the outline to make sure that it 
serves his need. He finds that thinking ahead 
about problems or questions likely to emerge 
in the discussion gives him more assurance 
and poise in guiding the group. A tentative 
summary, prepared in advance, is useful, 
though it may have to be modified to fit the 
actual course of the discussion. Ability to as- 
sist another discussion leader on his topic dur- 
ing the meeting, by briefly citing facts or ask- 
ing questions which focus the point, also helps 
to sustain the pace. 

Because of the emphasis on group discus- 


sion, guest speakers are used sparingly in the 
training program. They can, however, help to 
present special accomplishments of an agency; 
to describe solutions to problems which have 
general, rather than exceptional, application; 
and to give an account of significant experi- 
ence in dealing with difficult technical prob- 
lems. Each talk should be as brief as possible 
to allow for criticism and questioning from 
the participants. 


Related Factors 

rw benefits of the budgetary training pro 

gram are not confined to participants and 
operating agencies. The program is also help- 
ful to the Bureau of the Budget and other 
agencies with government-wide responsibili- 
ties. To these it suggests problems in need of 
further attention. The program thus is a source 
of constructive ideas about the improvement 
of established requirements and_ practices. 
Also, because examiners from the Bureau of 
the Budget and budget staff at different or- 
ganizational levels within the agencies face 
each other around the table as participants in 
the same training program, they are likely to 
gain a better understanding of their respective 
roles. 

All of these benefits, to be sure, are returns 
from efforts invested continuously. A training 
program based on the conference method 
never becomes self-administering. One recur- 
ring need is for adequate discussion leadership 
in each conference series. While the Bureau of 
the Budget has usually provided at least one 
of the three discussion leaders at each series, 
the others have been supplied from among 
those agency staff members who attended a 
previous conference series as participants. 
These agency leaders are seldom available to 
serve in more than one conference series. A 
grooming of agency leaders in leadership tech- 
niques applicable to the training program is 
therefore required. This is done by a written 
guide on the leader’s role, by the example of 
the most experienced of the three leaders, and 
by giving the leaders selected readings on train- 
ing conference leadership—all in addition to 
the subject-matter guidance provided in the 
topical outlines.’ It helps if someone who is 


‘Some materials the reader will find generally useful 
are: Institute for Training in Municipal Administra- 
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qualified to observe group participation sits 
in at times to record and analyze the character 
and intensity of interaction between leaders 
and participants; his suggestions may add to 
the effectiveness of the leaders. 

Another recurrent need is more self-evident. 
Training materials must not be allowed to be- 
come stale. Responsibility for including new 
developments in budget administration is an 
important element in the continuing success 
of the program. 

The results of the program cannot be meas- 
ured precisely, either statistically or in money. 
The main sources of evaluation are the agency 
budget officers, who send their staff members 
into the program, and the participants them- 
selves. The budget officers have pressed for 
continuation of the interdepartmental con- 
ferences because of the benefit in staff per- 
formance which, in their judgment, has been 
attained. All but a very small fraction of the 
participants have expressed the same conclu- 
sion. Most of them have stated at the end of a 
series that they received useful ideas to apply 
or explore in their agencies. On the other 
hand, even a complete record of suggestions 
for improvement made by them and acted 
upon in their agencies would hardly demon- 
strate the whole value of the program in long- 
range terms. 

It is not surprising that budget officers of 
some of the larger agencies have weighed the 
advantages of similar conferences in their own 
agencies. Three of the large departments— 
Agriculture, Commerce, and the Treasury— 
have each recently conducted an agency con- 
ference in budget formulation. The materials 
prepared for the interdepartmental series were 
used, and the same methods followed. 

Agency conferences obviously extend the 
scope and progress ot budgetary training in 
federal administration. The substance of the 
discussion can be related specifically to the 
agency's programs and problems. There is also 





tion, Conference Method Training in Management (In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 1946); “A Guide 
to Successful Conference Leadership” [digest of manual 
used in course at Esso Training Center, Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.)], 24 Personnel 328-40 (March, 1948), 
25 Personnel 31-46 (July, 1948); George D. Halsey, 
Training Employees (Harper, 1949), pp. 51 ff.; Alfred 
M. Cooper, How to Conduct Conferences, 2d ed. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1946), pp. 136 ff. 


the possibility of adapting the agency confer. 
ences to somewhat different staff needs—{oy 
example, for junior budget staff; or for staff 
in specializations which support the budget 
function one way or another; or for line su. 
pervisors whose responsibilities call for an 
orientation in budgeting. 

A fully developed and well tested training 
program can be transferred with little dij. 
culty from the interdepartmental to the agency 
level. It does not follow, however, that agency 
conferences make unnecessary the interdepart. 
mental conferences at the present time. In the 
first place, agencies able to conduct their own 
conferences recognize the advantage of send 
ing some of their employees to the interde. 
partmental conferences as a means of training 
them to assist in administering agency con- 
ferences. Second, the budget staffs of many 
agencies are too small to make it feasible {or 
them to organize a series of their own. And 
third, interdepartmental conferences are likely 
to have a greater number of high-level partici- 
pants, besides the presence of staff from the 
Bureau of the Budget—factors that tend to 
strengthen the conference. 


Conclusions 


HEN one considers the entire experience 
W win the training program in federal 
budget administration, a number of conclu- 
sions can be drawn. Of these, some relate ex- 
clusively to the nature of the budget process, 
the degree to which it operates as an element 
of general management, and the extent to 
which specialists in budgeting view their func- 
tion in narrow or broad terms. Conclusions 
applicable only to the particular subject of 
the training program are here of secondary in- 
terest, and therefore need not be mentioned. 
There remain, however, other conclusions of 
more general significance. 

First, the evidence suggests that a strong 
training program in any of the management 
specializations, like budgeting, calls for an 
active role, at least at the beginning, of the 
central agency most closely associated with the 
specialization. Planning such a program is no 
small thing. Utilization of the resources of the 
central agency identified with the specializa- 
tion gives reasonable assurance that adequate 
preparation will go into the program. A pro- 
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gram lacking thorough preparation may do 
more harm than good. 

Second, for success such a program depends 
in very large part on the acceptance it finds 
among its principal beneficiaries, that is, the 
line agencies. Although these are likely to be 
responsive because they expect benefits for 
their own operations, they have to bear the 
burden of releasing employees part-time for 
training purposes. To gain acceptance in the 
longer run, the program must be good. For 
acceptance in the beginning, which is often 
decisive, the program should be so organized 
as to draw into its planning and conduct the 
leading representatives of the particular spe- 
cialization in important line agencies. Coop- 
erative arrangements might well include a 
steering committee along interdepartmental 
lines. 

Third, once the pattern of the program has 
been formed and the study materials are in 
fairly definite shape, the essential working 
knowledge about administering the program 
can be communicated without great effort. 
From this point on, the operating budget of 
the program, as far as the central agency 1s 
concerned, need not go beyond some part-time 
activity. That is a small price to pay. But con- 
tinuing review by the central agency is the 
best guaranty against an inconspicuous de- 
terioration of the program, even if the review 
does not attempt to go into much detail. 

Fourth, for employees with a normal in- 
terest in their specialized work, it is much 
more productive and attractive to share in an 
exchange of ideas and experiences within a 
relatively small group than to be pinned down 
to a lecture course, or anything like it. Sus- 
tained interest and response appear to corre- 
late with opportunity for individual partici- 
pation; thus, a setting must be created in 
which free self-expression is the normal and 
expected reaction. However, the individuals 
should form a group which pulls together for 
a common purpose. The integration of the 
group is largely dependent upon the attitudes 
and conscious efforts of the chairman and dis- 
cussion leaders.? 


* For a report on a study of the process of group dis- 
cussion and group work, see The Journal of Social Is- 


Fifth, a training program built on group 
discussion puts large responsibility on those 
who function as the leaders. It is rarely pos- 
sible to select them in terms of demonstrated 
capacity as training conference leaders. As a 
consequence, each of the leaders must be 
briefed on his role. Also, busy with other re- 
sponsibilities as he is apt to be, the leader 
must take his assignment seriously. How each 
leader will actually perform is difficult to 
know in advance. His performance could be 
surprising either way. Yet the contribution of 
the leaders is probably the most important 
single factor in securing the full results of the 
program. As a rule leaders who can use sug- 
gestions do the best job. 

And sixth, training in any specialized work 
may be expected to be practically useful in 
proportion to its broadening influence. Spe- 
cialists need a feeling for adjacent fields of 
specialization. ‘Thus, a broadly conceived train- 
ing program in a particular subject may bring 
about incidentally that general orientation 
which frees the specialist from undue narrow- 


_ ness and makes him an alert member of the 


team. 

The future of any training program such as 
this depends on a keen awareness, by those 
responsible for its administration, of the in- 
fluences which affect the administrative en- 
vironment. Reexamination of the record, the 
purposes, and the pattern of the program is 
essential from time to time. Too long has 
budgeting been looked upon as a technician's 
job. With the growing emphasis on program— 
or “performance’’—budgeting, it is likely that 
budgeting will become more fully integrated 
with general administration, and hence of 
greater interest to operating officials as well as 
the entire body of specialists in the field of 
management. 





sues, Vol. 4, no. 2 (Spring, 1948). The issue contains 
several articles under the general title of “The Dynamics 
of the Discussion Group,” reporting findings from the 
experimentation carried on at the First National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Development held at Bethel, 
Maine in the summer of 1947. The laboratory was de- 
veloped jointly by-the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics and the Division of Adult Education Services of 
the National Education Association. 
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N RECENT years the federal government has 

undertaken the performance of many func- 

tions that relate directly to the welfare of 
individual citizens. As a result, there has been 
a growing awareness of the need for decentral- 
izing responsibility and authority to the low- 
est possible echelons of field organizations in 
order to facilitate more expeditious comple- 
tion of transactions with citizens, business 
groups, and state and municipal organizations. 
Efforts to accomplish such decentralization 
have frequently been associated with the trend 
toward the appointment of strong regional di- 
rectors, district managers, and other “line”’ 
officers with responsibility for supervising in- 
tegrated operations in the field. 

It has been argued that the decentralization 
of operating authority and responsibility can- 
not be undertaken until the operations in each 
geographical area have been placed in charge 
of a “line” official who is competent to repre- 
sent and act for the head of the agency within 
the area for which he is responsible. It is the 
purpose of this paper to show that the premises 
which indicate the need for such strong line 
officials are quite different from those which 
indicate the need for further decentralization 
of authority and responsibility, and that in 
many agencies the existence of strong line 
ofhicers has actually impeded efforts further to 
decentralize operations. 

Bureaus and divisions at the Washington 
level are ordinarily organized on the basis of 
responsibility for the accomplishment of spe- 
cific objectives or the performance of specific 
functions essential to the agency’s total objec- 
tive. Although within each field office organiza- 
tion units may be established and operated on 


2 


the basis of functions or objectives, the loca- 
tion of the office, the size of the area it serves, 
and the number of persons employed are all 
determined primarily on the basis of geograph- 
ical considerations. Regardless of the number 
or variety of functions performed by such an 
office, geography is the principal limiting fac. 
tor in determining the responsibility of the 
head of such an office. 

It is this difference in their basis of organiza- 
tion that determines in large part the nature 
of the Washington-field relationships. In a 
unifunctional field service the problem is 
greatly simplified because each field station 
manager is concerned only with the adminis. 
tration of a single function, the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for which rests with the functional 
chief at the Washington level. Whenever an 
attempt is made to administer a number of 
diverse functions through a single series of 
field offices, the problem is greatly complicated 
because the manager of a field station under 
such an arrangement is ordinarily responsible 
to the head of the agency in Washington, or 
to a subordinate line official, for the effective 
coordination and integration of all the vari- 
ous functions carried on within the geographi- 
cal area served by his office. 

The problems of field administration are ob- 
viously more difficult when a single series of 
field offices is called upon to administer not 
a single program but a variety of programs 
and activities. It is with this type of situation 
that this paper is principally concerned. 


Reasons for Integrating Field Functions 

T Is conceivable that every Washington divi- 
I sion or bureau having responsibility for a 
function or objective that requires the per- 
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formance of services in the field could establish 
its own field stations and employ the person 
nel necessary to perform these services without 
regard to the field facilities required by other 
divisions or bureaus of the same agency. As 
a matter of fact this is the way in which the 
field work of many agencies is carried on. In 
other agencies, however, it is regarded as de- 
sirable to integrate two or more field functions 
by administering them through a single field 
organization. 

What are the reasons for bringing different 
functions together into a single series of field 
offices? Some of the more common reasons are 
discussed briefly below. 

If the functions of two or more divisions in 
the field are such that they both deal with the 
same clientele, there is need for establishing 
in each principal field station an official with 
sufficient authority to ensure the coordination 
of the agency’s total relationships with this 
clientele. Persons who have occasion to do busi- 
ness with the federal government generally 
know which over-all agencies have responsi- 
bility for the matters in which they are inter- 
ested. They do not ordinarily know the in- 
ternal organization structure of these agencies, 
and it is unreasonable to expect that they will 
be informed of or understand the changes 
which frequently occur. There exists, there- 
fore, an obligation to organize field offices in 
such a way as to avoid, as far as possible, the 
need for referring clients to a succession of 
different offices or officials for related services. 

The case for such organization is augmented 
by the opportunity it affords for an improved 
working relationship between the agency as a 
whole and the agricultural, commercial, or 
other groups in the area served who have an 
interest in the agency’s operations. 

The functions of two or more divisions in 
the field may be so interrelated that the effec- 
tive operation of one depends on the output 
of one or more of the others at the same admin- 
istrative level. In these circumstances, the ap- 
pointment of a manager with authority to 
ensure the desired working relationships, in- 
cluding authority to schedule the work of the 
several divisions concerned, will make for the 
effective performance of all of the functions 
involved. The appointment of such a manager 
will facilitate the reconciliation of differences 


between divisions at the local level as they 
arise, and will prevent, in many cases, the de- 
lays arid possible misunderstandings that may 
result from referring such differences to Wash- 
ington. 

The possibility of achieving more economi- 
cal field operations through the use of cen- 
tralized staff for the performance of personnel, 
accounting, procurement, and related services 
is a forceful argument for the integration, in a 
single series of field offices, of functions which 
are carried on by the separate bureaus or divi- 
sions of an agency or department in Wash- 
ington. 

This is by no means an exhaustive list of 
the circumstances which may make it advis- 
able to establish an integrated field service for 
a particular agency. It merely indicates the 
kind of factors which should be considered in 
reaching a decision. 

There is no intrinsic virtue in the integra- 
tion of field operations; it is an administrative 
device which should be used only when the 
circumstances of a specific situation warrant. 
Integration of field activities is justified only 
when it will aid in the more effective accom- 
plishment of field programs. To force field ac- 
tivities into a close administrative relation- 
ship when no useful purpose is served thereby 
is to make integration an end instead of a 
means and is a perversion of sound organiza- 
tional methods. Integration creates problems 
with which unifunctional field organizations 
do not have to deal; it should be undertaken 
only when the advantages to be gained out- 
weigh the problems which will inevitably de- 
velop. 

Integration may be applied in varying de- 
grees to different aspects of a field organiza- 
tion. It may be desirable, for instance, to inte- 
grate at a designated level in a field service 
the performance of certain functions such as 
the preparation of payrolls or the procure- 
ment of supplies and equipment. Or it may be 
desirable to consolidate the legal or informa- 
tional services of different divisions in the 
field. The consolidation of such activities need 
have no implications as to the desirability of 
integrating other field activities. A uniform 
degree of integration in any field organization 
makes it easy to prepare beautiful organiza- 
tion charts and simplifies the problems of ad- 
















































































































































































































































ministrative analysts; it by no means ensures 
the most effective accomplishment of an 
agency's field programs. Persons who insist 
upon uniformity in the degree of integration 
of the field functions of any agency have mis- 
taken the forms of administration for the sub- 
stance and may easily do more harm than good. 


Reasons for Decentralizing Functions 
to the Field 


Yes premises which should govern a deci- 
sion as to whether or not a particular func- 
tion should be decentralized are quite differ- 
ent. 

The most important factor to be considered 
is the improvement of services to citizen-cli- 
ents. The very considerable decentralization 
by the War Production Board of authority to 
grant priority ratings and the issuance of ra- 
tion certificates by local OPA boards during 
World War II made the administration of 
such controls more acceptable to persons whose 
business affairs and lives generally were seri- 
ously disrupted by wartime measnres. The 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
has found that its field commissioners are 
much more effective in bringing about agree- 
ment between the parties to labor disputes if 
they are given a broad delegation of author- 
ity in the conduct of negotiations, for then 
they can “tailor” the services of the agency to 
the problems involved in each dispute. 

A second, and scarcely less important, factor 
is the desirability of performing the service or 
function with the greatest economy of effort 
and expense. If it is necessary to deal with a 
citizen directly at the local level, as in the case 
of a customs inspection or the examination of 
applicants for airplane pilot certificates, the 
transaction should be completed so far as pos- 
sible by the official who is involved in that di- 
rect relationship. Each referral of the problem 
upward in the administrative heirarchy adds 
to the work load of the agency concerned. 

The decentralization of internal administra- 
tive services, such as the procurement of sup- 
plies and equipment and the authorization of 
official travel, is frequently desirable because 
it permits these matters to be adjusted more 
adequately to the operating needs of the serv- 
ice at each principal location. It also permits 
problems to be disposed of at the place where 
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they arise instead of adding to the work load 
of administrative personnel “up the line.” 

There are, of course, counter-considerations 
which must not be neglected. There is the 
need, for instance, for uniformity in the han. 
dling of similar situations throughout the 
country. The WPB was severely criticized at 
times because large companies with several 
branch offices found that similar priority ap. 
plications were given ratings by some WPB 
field offices and were rejected by others. 

Frequently, problems of a specialized na- 
ture do not arise in sufficient number at a lo. 
cal station to warrant the employment of a 
full-time specialist to deal with them. When 
these are forwarded to a regional office or to 
Washington, they provide a work load of suf. 
ficient volume to justify the employment of 
one or more persons with the necessary skill 
and training to give them the specialized at- 
tention to which they are entitled. 

The appropriations of most agencies are 
not adequate to cover the cost of all the ac- 
tivities which agency officials consider neces- 
sary or desirable. The performance of routine 
field operations may be budgeted in advance, 
but the central agency must carefully weigh 
the relative merits of the proposals from field 
offices for the addition of new functions. The 
relationship of a limited budget to the broad 
decentralization of authority to act is obvious. 

There will be, in individual agencies, spe- 
cial problems or situations which have an im- 
portant bearing on the extent to which func- 
tions can or should be decentralized. The fore- 
going brief discussion of a few of the more 
common considerations should be sufficient to 
demonstrate, however, that the factors involved 
in a decision as to the decentralization of func- 
tions to the field are different from those in- 
volved in a decision as to the integration of 
functions at the field level. 


Integration vs. Decentralization 


S° LON. as the functions of Divisions A, B, 
and C in a hypothetical bureau are admin- 
istered by three separate and independent se- 
ries of field offices complete responsibility for 
the success of these functions throughout the 
United States rests with the respective division 
chiefs. The operations of Division A in Des 
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Moines, Iowa, will be performed in accord- 
ance with instructions from the chief of Divi- 
sion A in Washington and in all probability 
the operations in Des Moines will be super- 
vised by a local manager who was selected by 
the chief of Division A. Under these circum- 
stances the extent to which the functions of 
the division will be performed in Des Moines 
can be resolved on the merits of the case, and 
whatever the decision, the ultimate authority 
and responsibility for function A remains 
wholly with the chief of the division. 

Now suppose that Divisions B and C have 
also been operating field offices in Des Moines 
and that, after considerable study, it is decided 
that the objectives of the bureau as a whole 
would be more effectively accomplished if the 
three functions in Des Moines were consoli- 
dated into one office to be operated under the 
supervision of a manager appointed by and 
responsible to the bureau director. 

The working relationships of the several di- 
vision chiefs with the field in Des Moines are 
fundamentally altered by this new arrange- 
ment. No longer is each division chief solely 
responsible for the success of the function as- 
signed to him. He must, henceforth, share this 
responsibility with the new office manager in 
Des Moines and is confronted by the very real 
possibility that the resources of the Des Moines 
office, including the staff which formerly 
worked on his functions alone, may be diverted 
at times to other programs carried on in the 
same office. Moreover, the authority to select 
and assign employees for the performance of 
this function must now be shared (if it is not 
lost entirely) with a manager over whom he 
has no control and whose personal attitudes 
and interests may differ sharply from his own. 

Is it any wonder that under these circum- 
stances a Washington division chief may be 
reluctant to assign additional responsibility 
and authority to the Des Moines office? Each 
activity decentralized means a lessening of his 
own control over the function for which he 
still feels a unique and special responsibility 
to the bureau chief. 

The attitude of a typical division chief to- 
ward the decentralization of responsibility to 
an integrated field station will probably not 
be expressed in such direct terms as this dis- 
cussion might suggest. The reasons he will 


give for avoiding such inroads on his author- 
ity will be much more indirect. He will be 
able to argue cogently that the need for uni- 
formity in operations, or the highly technical 
skills required, make it necessary for each 
transaction to be completed in Washington. 
Or, he may “go along” with the decentraliza- 
tion program, but insist that all cases of cer- 
tain types or involving sums in excess of cer- 
tain amounts must be approved or “cleared” 
in Washington before consummation in the 
field. 

In one agency for instance, nearly all pur- 
chase contracts are made in the field. A first 
impression is that the agency has gone all the 
way in the decentralization of this operation. 
A closer inspection, however, reveals a sub- 
stantial number of circumstances in which 
Washington clearance must be obtained be- 
fore purchases are made. In this situation 
the affixing of the final signature to the pur- 
chase document is of comparatively little sig- 
nificance. 

The means by which decentralization is 
resisted are frequently very subtle, indeed. 
Often reasons are expressed in such technical 
terms that it is not possible for an outsider to 
refute them without an exhaustive study. 
Once the director of a bureau or agency has 
adopted a policy of decentralization to inte- 
grated field offices it would be most indiscreet 
for a division chief to oppose it openly, but 
technical justifications for exceptions to a de- 
centralization policy have proved in many 
cases to be a most effective second line of de- 
fense. 

There is, of course, a wide range of possi- 
bilities in the degree to which functions may 
be decentralized. Particular situations are also 
confused by the fact that the degree of decen- 
tralization in operation may differ consider- 
ably from the degree expressed in the official 
orders on the matter. 

In some of the agencies with which the au- 
thor is familiar integrated field operations 
seem to be well established, and the functional 
division chiefs in Washington appear to be 
almost completely reconciled to the fact that 
their relationship to field operations has be- 
come largely or entirely advisory. In another 
group of agencies, the integration of field ac- 
tivities is more or less nominal, and substan- 
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tial segments of the field work remain under 
the exclusive direction of the Washington di- 
vision chiefs. 

In one agency, which has the form of an 
integrated field service, the issue of “decen- 
tralization” is very vigorous at the present 
time throughout the organization. Only lim- 
ited success has been achieved in the decentral- 
ization of operating functions; considerable 
progress has been made, however, in decen- 
tralizing authority for administrative func- 
tions. This case is an interesting example of 
the general thesis of this paper. ‘The ostensible 
reason for the decentralization of administra- 
tive authority is to facilitate the performance 
of operating functions in the field. It is often 
presumed that the existence of adequate ad- 
ministrative authority at the field level should 
encourage the decentralization of operating 
functions. As a matter of fact, however, there 
is good reason to believe that the decentraliza- 
tion of authority to regional directors may in 
fact cause functional chiefs in Washington to 
be even more vigorous in their efforts to re- 
sist the decentralization of operating func- 
tions. 


Achieving an Effective Balance 


HERE is much to be said in favor of the in- 

tegration of different field functions at each 
principal field station under the strong line 
direction of a local manager whose authority 
within the area supersedes that of any of the 
Washington division chiefs concerned. Al- 
though it is true that there must be a certain 
degree of uniformity and consistency in 
the administration of a particular function 
throughout the nation, it would seem even 
more important that the relationships between 
similar functions in any one location be suffi- 
ciently flexible that they can be adapted to 
the circumstances peculiar to that location. 
The achievement of this objective requires 
both integration and decentralization. 

The case for integration, however, has some- 
times been oversold. There are some agencies 
in which the several functions carried on in 
the field are of such different types, and affect 
such completeiy different groups of clients, 
that there is no need or justification for in- 
tegration. Some of the resistance to integra- 
tion stems from the fact that efforts have 


sometimes been made to introduce integra 
tion where it serves no real purpose. 

Decentralization, on the other hand, is more 
consistently to be desired. Functions which re- 
quire direct dealings with individual clients 
should ordinarily be decentralized to the great. 
est extent possible. The efforts to achieve this 
goal should not be confused, however, with 
arguments for or against integration. They 
are separate problems and should be sep- 
arately resolved. Integration may or may not 
be desirable in any particular set of circum- 
stances. Decentralization is nearly always de. 
sirable when relationships with the public are 
involved. It may even be urged that under 
such circumstances the burden of proof should 
lie not with those who propose decentraliza- 
tion but rather with those who insist upon 
centralization. In appraising any given situa- 
tion particular attention should be given to 
the possibility that the adoption of a policy 
of integration may actually impede effective 
decentralization. 

In some cases a satisfactory degree of integra- 
tion may be obtained by establishing, in each 
city where separate field offices are located, 
committees composed of the heads of these 
offices in order that each office may be kept in- 
formed of the activities of the others. A fur- 
ther degree of integration may be achieved by 
cooperative arrangements for the handling of 
administrative services. These and similar 
measures may be taken without seriously im- 
pairing the authority of the Washington di- 
vision chiefs concerned, and with only minor 
changes in the degree of decentralization in- 
volved. 

If, however, circumstances warrant the as- 
signment of several field functions to a single 
series of integrated field offices and the deci- 
sion is made to decentralize substantial op- 
erating responsibilities, the top administrator 
concerned will have a better chance for suc- 
cess in this difficult venture if he understands 
thoroughly the different premises upon which 
integration and decentralization are based and 
the conflicts that are likely to result. He is 
then in a better position to deal adequately 
and firmly with such conflicts. 

Among the measures that he may take to 
implement such a policy is the assignment of 
responsibility for the “line” supervision of 
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field operations as a whole to a strong deputy 
or assistant administrator headquartered in 
the Washington office. The responsibilities of 
a typical bureau or agency chief are so com- 
plex that he is forced to rely in large measure 
upon the recommendations of his principal as- 
sistants. Ordinarily most of these assistants will 
be division or branch chiefs who have respon- 
sibility for specific segments of the total pro- 
gram. It may be expected that their recom- 
mendations will be strongly influenced by 
their special interests. Unless the adminis- 
trator has on his immediate staff a deputy or 
an assistant who consistently represents to 
him the “case’’ for decentralized operations 
through integrated field offices his decisions 
will almost certainly reflect some functional 
bias. In the event of an issue between a Wash- 
ington division chief and any particular field 
office manager, the Washington division chief 
is in a much better position to win the deci- 
sion; he may even be able to hold his own 
against the combined judgment of all the field 
office managers as a result of close, daily work- 
ing relationships with the administrator. The 
function of a deputy administration for field 
operations in these circumstances is obvious. 

It is important, too, that the field office man- 
agers report to the deputy or assistant in 
charge of field operations so that he has a 
bona fide responsibility for the successful con- 
duct of field activities. Unless he has such re- 
sponsibility, his judgment and opinions can 
never carry a weight equal to that of the func- 
tional division chiefs with whom he is re- 
quired to negotiate, and “functional thinking” 
will tend to prevail. 

In a number of federal agencies in which 
field office managers report directly to the ad- 
ministrator it is stated that these managers 
have final authority for the work performed 
in their regions or districts. However, in the 
formulation of budget estimates, in the allo- 
cation of funds, and in the day-to-day deci- 
sions on program matters, the administrator 
is obliged to rely almost entirely on the recom- 
mendations of functional division chiefs, none 
of whom have responsibility for ensuring the 
balance and coordination which are essential 
to successful integration ot field operations. 
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In one agency in which a deputy administrator 
for field operations acts only in a liaison ca- 
pacity between regional directors and the 
Washington office, it appears that his functions 
are almost entirely limited to the reconcilia- 
tion of individual Washington-field controver- 
sies, and that he is unable to act with sufficient 
authority to ensure coordination and a proper 
recognition of the responsibility delegated to 
regional directors so that these controversies 
will not develop. 

It is possible, of course, and may be desir- 
able in some cases, to establish a limited in- 
tegration of field activities under a regional 
or local office manager who is responsible only 
for such coordination among local functional 
supervisors as may be achieved through their 
voluntary cooperation. Such a manager may 
serve a useful purpose in representing the 
agency as a whole to the local community. He 
may actually supervise a small administrative 
staff which provides limited administrative 
services to all the functional groups attached 
to the office. It is strongly suspected that this 
is the actual state of affairs in many field or- 
ganizations where organizational charts and 
manuals indicate that the field managers have 
“line” authority. Although efforts to establish 
the bona fide authority of local managers in 
such cases should not be easily abandoned, it 
will be better, in the long run, to recognize 
failures and revise manuals and charts accord- 
ingly than to permit the continuation of fruit- 
less and sometimes heated debates over issues 
which have already been won, for all practical 
purposes, by the functional division chiefs in 
Washington. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that 
some go per cent of the employees of the fed- 
eral government now work outside Washing- 
ton. Many are engaged in activities that affect 
directly the welfare of citizens and their com- 
munities. A careful re-evaluation of the field 
structures of the agencies responsible for these 
activities, with an awareness of the premises 
involved in decisions as to decentralization 
and integration, should be fruitful in solving 
problems of day-to-day administration and 
providing more effective services to citizens. 
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Policy and Administration 
By Arthur W. Macmahon, Columbia University 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION, by PAuL H. Ap- 
PLEBY. University of Alabama Press, 1949. 
Pp. 173. $2.50. 

} ee been looking forward to talking with 
you, Paul, about this iast book of yours. I 

am of two minds about a few of the things you 
say or don’t say. In general I think you are 
profoundly right. One of the very good things 
that Roscoe Martin did at Alabama was to 
bring you there for the lectures that became 
this book. I was glad to note that you hand- 
somely offered the volume as “an effort to ex- 
press appreciation of the distinguished pro- 
gram going forward at the University of Ala- 
bama under the direction of Professor Roscoe 
C. Martin.” I can’t help adding that you have 
been kinder to Syracuse than to the South in 
enticing Roscoe to the Maxwell School, though 
I gather that his old program continues in 
good hands. Certainly it was a splendid end- 
ing for his stay at Alabama to sponsor V. O. 
Key’s book on politics and yours on adminis- 
tration—Forgive me! I see you begin to wince 
when I seem to be slipping into the old dichot- 
omy you criticize so roundly. You think we 
political scientists have carved things up partly 
to make our jobs easier. 

Students of government found the Constitu- 
tional separation of powers congenial to their 
own needs to define and to divide into parts 
for special study the whole of our govern- 
mental reality. 

Paul, I was struck by that sentence and re- 
member it just as you say it. By the way, there 
is every reason why the excellent Appleby 
sentences should remain engraved on your 
mind for a long time to come. So, as we go on, 
don’t struggle to find new words. I, too, remem- 
ber many of your phrases exactly and expect to 
repeat them through the years, at first with 
honorable acknowledgment—until I succumb, 


as I probably shall, to the delusion that they 
are my own ideas. And I remember that in the 
preceding paragraph—just before you spoke of 
the “‘necessities of the methods of scholarship” 
which have led to such unrealistic compart. 
mentalizing—you wrote that “the effort of 
theory has been in considerable part to justify, 
to make real, to enlarge and to enforce the 
Constitutional pattern.” I suspect, Paul, that 
this sentence, which you then erase by what 
you go on to say, may be a clue to a difference 
between us that tempts me to cavil a bit about 
some features of your book. Maybe we’ll work 
back to this point. Fortunately, if I mention 
things your book leaves undone, I am talking 
to the very man to do them. Basically, I agree 
with what you say about the political character 
of public administration. I am not mistaken, 
I hope, in believing that, in the face of claims 
about the universal aspects of administration, 
you regard this as a crucial feature that sets off 
all public administration as unique? 

The great distinction between government 
and other organized undertakings is to be 
found in the wholly political character of gov- 
ernment. The great distinction between pub- 
lic administration and other administration is 
likewise to be found in the political character 
of public administration. 

Your whole book, of course, is a spirited 
development of this point. The central thought 
seems to be your striking theme of a sort of 
pervasive calculus—the “political scale,” | 
think you call it—which you find even subtler 
in measuring unlike things than the price sys- 
tem in economics. 

In the field of government, every kind and 
conception of value weighs on the political 
scale, and only political processes produce a 
reading. 

We students of government have never 
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doubted that, Paul, but I confess that we have 
tended to find the answer in an area of fluent 
politics and of legislative action, including, of 
course, the essentially representative role of 
elected chief executives. You go much further. 

Public administration must contribute to 
the weighing, and to do that means to function 
politically. 

Before I begin to disagree with you on some 
shadings, I want to be sure that I have your 
main ideas clearly in view, for yours is a very 
challenging way of looking at administrative 
life. If I follow your thought rightly, the 
mechanism of universal political evaluation is 
largely a potential; it is the universal possi- 
bility that any item of action or proposed ac- 
tion may be “called up”—as I think you put it— 
for consideration at higher and still higher 
levels. 

Any particular problem is capable of being 
pushed upward for resolution by political 
processes. It is less likely to be pushed upward, 
as a general thing, if it directly affects only a 
few citizens, although charges of injustice to 
even a single citizen on some occasions have 
become national issues. Except where modified 
by leadership, the height of the level at which 
attention is given to a problem is roughly a 
product of the dissatisfaction of citizens, mul- 
tiplied by their number and strength, modi- 
fied by their geographical-jurisdictional loce- 
tion and by their persistence and techniques 
of agitation. , 

I note that you slipped in the words “except 
as modified by leadership.” On this point I 
am afraid that, like the rest of us, you allow 
some of your argument to leak out through 
the hole of an unexplained and tantalizing 
qualification. But no matter. Certainly, in fol- 
lowing your main thought, the thing that es- 
pecially impresses me is your robust belief that 
the very fact any action can be “called up” 
politically is precisely the reason why discre- 
tion may be devolved widely and far down in 
the administration. This view challenges a lot 
we have assumed about the need for insula- 
tion where discretion is conferred, whether it 
is the insulation of a merit system of personnel 
or a board form of organization. Am I at- 
tributing too much to you? 

Policy-making may take place with reason- 
able bublic safety at many levels in the execu- 


tive government because the order of any de- 
cision is always subject to political determina- 
tion, and arrived at ina political environment. 

And what determines the order? I notice, by 
the way, that you use the word “order” almost 
interchangeably with the phrase “level of de- 
cision.” What fixes the level? 

Subject to such calling up, normal adminis- 
trative or legislative fixing of the order of a 
particular decision—the level at which it may 
be made—is done by a subtle process of politi- 
cal evaluation. That evaluation is reached 
generally through anticipation of popular re- 
action; as a response to experience, convention 
and precedent; under pressure from interests 
directly concerned; under pressures from other 
parts of the government; and in specific cases 
through popular debate, campaigns and elec- 
tions. 

The sweep you give in all this to the word 
“political” reminds me of your eight political 
processes and, incidentally, of your curious 
fondness for the numeral eight. As I recall it, 
you mention eight distinct political processes, 
eight factors which determine the degree of 
political involvement, and eight types of exec- 
utive departments and agencies. I was falling 
under the hypnotic influence of one of the least 
mystical of numbers when the spell was broken 
by your announcement that there are nine 
factors which determine the nature and per- 
formance of an organization. With the trance 
thus broken, I could see that the purpose of 
your taxonomic exercise was to put the ad- 
ministrative or executive process in its place as 
the eighth political process. Let me see if I 
can recall the others: the presidential nomi- 
nating process; the nominating process gen- 
erally; the electoral process; the legislative 
process; the judicial process; the process of or- 
ganizing and maintaining parties, exclusive of 
nominations; the agitational process. 

Your list of eight political processes—includ- 
ing the administrative or executive process— 
is very suggestive. You take the easy course, to 
be sure, when you treat the legislative process 
as everything that bodies called legislatures do 
and the administrative or executive process as 
everything done by agencies other than legis- 
latures and courts. This classification, I admit, 
may be as sensible as it is easy. In any case it 
suits your tendency to minimize the impor- 
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tance of steps or stages in the policy-making 
continuum that runs through all parts of the 
government. Here, again, is an item of possible 
criticism to which I shall return, for perhaps 
you are by-passing the very differentiations 
that call for analysis. As you will see, all of my 
few criticisms head into the same point. 
Begging such questions for the moment, | 
note with especial interest that you view the 
eighth political process—administration—as it- 
self partly a representative and argumentative 
process. I hope I read you rightly for I found 
myself cheering you for this heresy, as some 
may see it, about the nature of the administra- 
tive process. 

It isa popular process in which vast numbers 
of citizens participate, in which assemblages 
of citizens comprise power units contend- 
ing with each other, in which various gov- 
ernmental organizations are themselves func- 
tional representatives of special interests of 
many citizens, and in which these organiza- 
tions themselves contend mightily with each 
other in the course of working out a consensus 
that translates many special interests into some 
workable approximation of public interest. 
This process is as essential to the evolvement 
of governmental action as public debate, and 
closely akin to tt. 

It is very reassuring to me to hear a respect- 
able authority say what you have just said. it 
seems to me not only a true description but also 
a sound prescription. The most important as 
well as delicate task in shaping what is called 
structure in public administration is a calcu- 
lated arrangement of human minds in relation 
to each other and the need is to arrange these 
minds, with the sensitivities and experience 
they embody, so that their juxtapositions as 
well as their mergers enrich the decisions that 
are made and contribute to the acceptability 
of the decisions. Having struggled through this 
sentence of my own, Paul, I have fresh respect 
for the lucid way in which you deal with these 
matters. Perhaps you recall the word of com- 
ment I have in mind. 

In the posing of issues, and in their resolu- 
tion, executive agencies perform a certain 
representative function, additional to the func- 
tions of other representatives of citizen inter- 
ests. 


No, that is not exactly the phase of your 


description that I have in mind. Don’t you 
remember linking the matter to the problem 
of coordination? 

Increasing interrelations of governmental 
programs, putting a new emphasis on coérdina- 
tion, have made executive officials take on in 
dramatic ways a function of representing citi- 
zens in their diverse interests, and reconciling 
those interests. 

To me, Paul, it is refreshing to have this 
view so frankly avowed by the author of Big 
Democracy. For the lesson that was outstand- 
ing in your earlier book—to me at least—was 
the democratic utility of a disciplined hier- 
archy. But I see by your expression that you 
think I may be going too far in assuming that 
you have repudiated or even modified any of 
your earlier views. 

In any case, the operations of a hierarchy 
are important in getting decisions made on a 
basis representative of diverse points of view. 

I think one of your most important contri- 
butions in this new book—I cannot say that 
you have done more than open the door on 
the subject—is to show how administration 
swings politically without being necessarily 
partisan. 

Everything having to do with the govern- 
ment and everything the government does is 
political, for politics is the art and science of 
government. But in terms of mass, only 
small part of politics ts partisan. In a sense all 
issues nominated for public attention are also 
nominated for party attention. But parties ac- 
cept only those issues which seem capable of 
being formulated in ways useful to them in 
effecting the establishment of a majority con- 
sensus. 

You are quite ingenious in working out di- 
agrams in which, generalizing on the public 
life you knew first hand from 1933 until you 
went into the hybrid business of being a dean, 
you show how the center of gravity swings 
back and forth in movements from conserva- 
tive to liberal orientations and vice versa and 
how the area of discretion open to adminis- 
trators in shaping policy varies in width at 
different stages in these swings. A striking fea- 
ture is the change in administrative behavior 
in response to political changes without a 
change of party control, at least in the Presi- 
dency. To an Appleby, the reflection of these 
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swings throughout the administration is a 
necessary element in responsible government. 
Indeed, 1 suppose you regard it as a test of 
efficiency. 

Political efficiency is the final criterion of 
every aspect of government, and the ability of 
our government to shift position in accord 
with changes in social needs and sentiments 
has much more to do with our social efficiency 
than any engineering measurements of any 
administrative processes. 

You are immensely suggestive, Paul, but you 
leave the mechanics for further study. I recall 
that you say, probably almost in these words, 
that no hard and fast line exists, and none 
should exist, between the top civil service and 
the political officer level, including officers 
with party responsibilities. You remark that 
the matter needs much study and exposition. 
You go on to make the point that far-reaching 
shifts are effected with relatively few replace- 
ments. 

A few hundred persons usually may make 
all the difference, accompanied by changes in 
assignments of some thousands of other exist- 
ing personnel. 

3ut you do add some arresting comments 
on the extent of changes in the high ranks in 
recent years, involving a mobility greater than 
that in Congress, and at one point you mar the 
favorable picture for me by a passing reference 
to “panic” in the civil service. What chiefly 
stands out in your trenchartt discussion, how- 
ever, is the idea that a career service, far from 
being inert, picks up and extends the chang- 
ing political impulses. . 

Effectuation of the shift from conservative 
to liberal position, or from liberal to conserva- 
tive position, poses a great administrative re- 
sponsibility for policy. It is a process less ex- 
posed to view but quite as important as the 
shifts in Congress and White House. If the 
social shift is substantial, the bureaucracy 
tends at first not to move so far or so fast as 
country, President or Congress. If political 
forces continue to operate in that way, the 
bureaucracy gradually picks up speed in the 
new direction until at some points it ts polit- 
ically checked. 

Through all of these exciting ideas, Paul, I 
am glad that you retain your belief in formal 
structure as the means by which responsibility 


is assured. Indeed, I was so impressed by your 
point of view that I deliberately memorized 
the wording where you said you were seeking 
“to recover something of the peculiar signifi- 
cance of formal organization as the systematic 
and responsible vehicle of administration.” 
Let me add that I enjoyed your considerate 
crack at the “discovery” of non-hierarchical 
association and communication of personnel. 
I assume you intended the quotation marks 
on the word “discovery” to be gently satirical. 
Of course, as you say, you take informal or- 
ganization for granted. What especially inter- 
ested me were some of the uses that you at- 
tributed to it—for example, in preventing con- 
spiracy. Do you recall what you claimed for 
informal organization in that connection? 

Its principal significance externally in re 
lationship to policy-making within the  ad- 
ministrative process has to do with the fact 
that it raises impediments to conspiracy on the 
part of administrative personnel. This is true 
because many persons have to know about al- 
most anything done within the government, 
and because government personnel talk with 
extraordinary freedom. 

Paul, on all such matters your confident and 
affirmative acceptance of the going processes 
of public life makes you a tremendously whole- 
some influence among us. Frankly, however, 
your analysis seems incomplete. Among the 
things that are still missing is a discussion of 
what I may term the ethics of administrative 
loyalty, including a viable code of administra- 
tive public relations. I think I can roll this 
comment, with some other items I have al- 
ready mentioned, into a single general criti 
cism. But before I pass to that, I want to say 
that the thoughtful realism that pervades your 
book is illustrated in the way in which you 
deal with circumvention as a piiase of in- 
formal organization. Perhaps you can help me 
again in recalling your compact phrasing. 

It is circumvention that makes the transac- 
tion of business possible, it is the chart that 
makes the transaction of business responsible. 
It is the right of access—rather than invariable 
handling—that supports responsibility, and it 
is the exercise of individual judgment concern- 
ing the need of hierarchal associates having 
the right of access on which the whole business 
turns. 
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Alas, Paul, when it comes to telling how one 
cultivates judgment in this regard you say one 
learns by burning one’s fingers. Such being the 
case, your book fortifies me in believing that 
the most important thing to teach in advance, 
although not the only thing, is the complex- 
ion and purposes of the society and the nature 
of its political processes. Your own confidence 
in politics and your praise of politicians should 
steady us. You remind us who talk of adminis- 
trative generalists that “the politician is the 
preéminent, practicing governmental general- 
ist.” ‘That sentence, you see, | memorized and 
shall often repeat. Of course, with your em- 
phasis upon policy-making in administration, 
you assume that much comprehensive pro- 
gram-building will be initiated by men called 
administrators. 

Top-level administrators are generalists, too. 
The best ones in government service closely 
approach the politicians in ability to weigh 
forces, sentiments and demands. They some- 
how especially “understand the country,” or 
large parts of it; such understanding, indeed, 
is the crucial essential to superior public ad- 
ministration. 

Paul, I fully accept the far-reaching impli- 
cations of what you say, including the impli- 
cations for training. Here, however, I come to 
my single main point of criticism—if mention- 
ing an incomplete agenda may be called criti- 
cism. Is not one of the main features of politi- 
cal sensitivity a sharpened awareness of differ- 


entiations which in our political life we have 
deliberately recognized and sought to estab. 
lish? Isn’t your portrayal of what you call the 
continuum of policy-making a little too con. 
tinuous? 

Confusion enters when the continuum j; 
denied. Wisdom comes when the process oj 
decision-making ts considered as a whole. 

Paul, you certainly stand your ground and 
I dare say that all I am contending for is pres. 
ent by implication in your book. Nowadays, 
of course, many are beginning to insist that 
decision-making be looked at more closely and 
also viewed as a whole. Perhaps no one brings 
to it such a background of experience and 
rumination as you. I can’t help adding my fear 
that, taken out of your own thoughtful con- 
text, stress on the continuum just as a con- 
tinuum may actually do harm. Playing with 
the same word you use, I have referred in 
these pages to a differentiated continuum. No 
doubt it has been useful, and is still useful, to 
correct our perspectives by insisting on the 
fact of the continuum. For the future, it will 
be the demarcations that will be the important 
and difficult things to clarify and perfect in 
that unending but cumulative experience in 
reasoned social relations which, with no ped- 
antry or limiting legalism, is nobly called 
constitutional government. Your book is no 
mere preface; it stands by itself; but it is like- 
wise a summons, even in its silences. We are 
greatly in your debt. 


The Blending of Area and Function 


By Alfred C. Wolf, U. S. Department of the Interior 


AREA AND ADMINISTRATION, by JAMES W. FEs- 
LER. University of Alabama Press, 1949. Pp. 
158. $2.50. 


= theme of Dr. Fesler’s volume, which con- 
sists substantially of lectures delivered at 
the University of Alabama in 1947, is the re- 
ciprocal adjustment of function and area. To 
thoughtful administrators in all levels of gov- 
ernment this can only mean: how find the me- 
dium through which can be reconciled the 
many jobs which government must perform 


and the many areas in which these jobs are to 
be accomplished? 

To those familiar with the literature of areal 
administration this book provides little that is 
new. Many of its concepts are generally famil- 
iar to those who have read the author’s earlier 
contributions; the footnotes refer to the con- 
tributions of others on whom he has drawn. 
To the student and practitioner alike, how- 
ever, Dr. Fesler has performed a great service 
in the manner in which he has defined area, 
both as a concept of socio-economic, cultural, 
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and geographic place and as categories of ad- 
ministrative phenomena. He has also given a 
most useful analysis of the relationship be- 
tween the former which he designates as natu- 
ral areas, and the latter which he describes as 
administrative areas. 

The author finds that administrative areas 
fall into two types: * . governmental areas, 
in each of which a general or special unit of gov- 
ernment collects funds and administers several 
functions or a single function; and field service 
areas, each of which is only a portion of the 
total area within which a department or bu- 
reau of a general government administers its 
functions.” General governmental areas serve 
the governments of the nation, the states, and 
local areas. By special unit of government the 
author means a limited purpose governmental 
area such as a school district or housing au- 
thority. In this setting, the problem of relating 
function to area is all pervasive, involving age- 
old considerations of vertical and horizontal 
distribution of authority and the centrifugal 
and centripetal forces which beset those who 
would attempt to realign governmental re- 
sponsibilities. Dr. Fesler concludes that, al- 
though the reciprocal relationship of area and 
function can be reconciled by a combination 
of structural reform and perfection of coopera- 
tive techniques, the adjustment will be slow, 
continuous—and uneven. 

The worthwhileness of Dr. Fesler’s contribu- 
tion is increased by his insistence that we view 
the role of government through the eyes of the 
individual citizen in order to determine 
whether arrangements of governmental activi- 
ties make sense; and, further, that any arrange- 
ment must be considered principally with an 
eye to increasing the sensitivity and response 
of government to what the author calls the 
need for customer satisfaction, but which we 
may describe broadly as the public interest. 
The persistent requirement imposed on ad- 
ministration to provide the flexible instrument 
for carrying out the purposes of democratic 
government, and even serve as the antennae 
for sensing new needs, is refreshing. 


II 
O° PERHAPS the greatest importance to the 
greatest number of us is Dr. Fesler’s con- 
sideration of the problem of areal administra- 


. 


tion of the affairs of the federal government. It 
is not unnatural for this reviewer to have fol- 
lowed rather closely the illustrative material 
provided by Dr. Fesler in his description of the 
experiences of resource development agencies 
of the federal government as a part of the 
evolving pattern of reconciliation of function 
and area within the central government. Of 
particular interest, again perhaps a biased in- 
terest, is the example of the Department of the 
Interior. This example will consume a consid- 
erable portion of the remainder of this review. 

As Dr. Fesler indicates, “resource develop- 
ment is the core of the most dramatic and chal- 
lenging assertion of the primacy of area over 
function.” This truth, however, is only par- 
tially reflected in the organization of the fed- 
eral sphere. The criteria recommended by Dr. 
Fesler for evaluating the relationship of gov- 
ernmental function and area are the adjust- 
ment of governmental area to the natural dis- 
tribution of the phenomena with which govern- 
ment must deal, administrative efficiency, ade- 
quacy of fiscal resources, and popular control. 
These criteria, when applied to governmental 
interest in natural resources, would certainly 
result in the allocation to the federal level of a 
principal concern, for example, in water re- 
source development, forest and land manage- 
ment, and research and development of min- 
eral resources. In view of the interdependence 
of natural resources, and their relationship to 
the national well-being, the federal interest is 
beyond dispute. 

The manner in which this federal interest is 
expressed is of immediate concern to all of us. 
The reports of the task forces on natural re- 
sources and on agriculture of the Hoover Com- 
mission are recommended for a full descrip- 
tion of the proliferation of this federal respon- 
sibility, ranging from the thoroughgoing areal 
approach of the TVA to the predominantly 
functional approach of other major depart- 
ments. In no other field of federal responsi- 
bility is the expenditure of federal funds so 
completely areal. In no other field of federal 
responsibility is the need for reconciliation of 
area and function so great. 

To avoid repeating much of what Dr. Fesler 
says in his book, it is desirable to move 
promptly into the example of the Department 
of the Interior. The history of the department 
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is generally known. For years it served as a 
catchall department, bringing together a vari- 
ety of activities previously lodged in various 
agencies. Almost from the beginning the mis- 
cellaneous agencies of the department were 
overshadowed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
an agency with substantial responsibility for 
resource management, and the General Land 
Office, the original custodian of the public do- 
main. 

As the responsibilities of the federal govern- 
ment for conservation and development of the 
nation’s resources expanded there were estab- 
lished in the department successively, as 
though in response to these growing federal 
responsibilities, the Geological Survey, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the Bureau of Mines, the 
National Park Service, and the Grazing Serv- 
ice, which was later consolidated with the Gen- 
eral Land Office into the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. The national forest reservations, au- 
thorized by Congress in 1891, were set aside 
from the public domain, and their administra- 
tion was first assigned to the General Land Of- 
fice. Although the national forests were trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture in 
1905, the Department of the Interior has con- 
tinued to have extensive interests in public 
and Indian forest lands. ‘The Biological Survey 
and the Bureau of Fisheries, both concerned 
with management of natural resources, were 
transferred to the Department of the Interior 
from the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce, respectively, in 1939, and com- 
bined to form the Fish and Wildlife Service in 
1940. On the other hand, activities of the de- 
partment which were unrelated to natural re- 
sources gradually have been transferred to 
other agencies. 

Thus, in response to changing conditions, 
the Department of the Interior has become by 
degrees an agency concerned with major pro- 
grams for the conservation and development 
of our natural resources. It would be inaccu- 
rate to say, however, that the evolution of this 
unifying purpose has resulted in a unified de- 
partment, with a central core of program in 
Washington, reflected in a fully developed 
areal organization. Externally, the department 
shares its responsibilities with a multiplicity 
of federal agencies. Internally, it consists of 
functionally organized bureaus, each of which 


is confronted with problems of vertical distr 
bution of authority and horizontal relation. 
ships with its Interior colleagues. The depart. 
ment as a whole is similarly confronted wit) 
the problem of decentralized administration 
and horizontal relationships with fellow agen 
cies on all levels of government. 


Ill 


[ HIs chapter on “Emerging Areal Patterns 
of Intergovernmental and Interagency Co. 
operation,” Dr. Fesler reviews accurately the 
experience of the Department of the Interior 
in attempting to meet this problem by explor- 
ing the possibilities of unifying field service 
areas and headquarters cities, decentralizing 
authority, and providing department-wide 
area coordination. He says properly that the 
objectives of this exploration were “. . . to 
improve program planning, increase adminis. 
trative economy, and provide better service to 
the public.” Dr. Fesler could not have selected 
a better example of the problem of adjustment 
of archaic federal structure to present-day 
needs. In 1946, the period which Dr. Fesler de- 
scribes as the beginning of the period of experi- 
mentation, the department was in large part 
the product of fortuitous development—an ex- 
perience shared with many other major agen- 
cies of the federal government. Its bureaus, 
proud of their technical competence, were also 
proud of their independent status. The unily- 
ing purpose, described above, is perhaps an 
overstatement when one attempts to measure 
its impact as of that time on the management 
of the affairs of the department. It cannot be 
said that today, three years later, the depart 
ment is structurally different. 

These three years are characterized, how- 
ever, by some significant modification of man- 
agement philosophy, which Dr. Fesler has 
noted. In the spring of 1946, the present Secre- 
tary, J. A. Krug, assumed office. Secretary 
Krug is perhaps the first career public ad- 
ministrator to head the department. He 
brought to the department pertinent experi- 
ence acquired in state government, regional re- 
source administration, and federal program ad- 
ministration. He possessed, in addition, an in- 
stinct for sound innovation. The temporary 
field committees, the permanent Pacific North- 
west Coordination Committee, the Missouri 
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River Basin Field Committee, and “coordina- 
tion” committees on the departmental! level 
were the early products of this search for the 
key to adjustment. In addition, steps were 
taken to maximize delegation of authority to 
field representatives of individual bureaus, 
with accompanying realignment of field re- 
gion boundaries and headquarters cities where 
this was possible under existing legal and fi- 
nancial conditions. 

There is no purpose in reviewing the de- 
tailed course of this development; rather, the 
significant factors in its current status which 
have occurred since the preparation of Dr. 
Fesler’s book will be described. 

First of all, there has been significant recog- 
nition of the proposition, ably presented by Dr. 
Fesler, that meaningful areal adjustment can- 
not be accomplished unless there exists at the 
center reasonably effective machinery for as- 
suring that the purposes of the department 
(meaning in this sense the totality of its or- 
ganizational components) are clearly and un- 
equivocally enunciated in terms that can be 
understood through all levels of the organiza- 
tion. This recognition resulted in the estab- 
lishment in the winter of 1947-48 of a program 
staff, reporting to the Secretary and the Under 
Secretary, as an integral component of the Sec- 
retary’s office. The staff's principal responsi- 
bilities are stated in the Secretary's order: 


... The Program Staff, in order to enable the 
Secretary more effectively to discharge his re- 
sponsibility for formulating, recommending and 
executing policies and programs within the juris- 
diction of the Department, is authorized to ex- 
amine all policies and programs of the Depart- 
ment with the objective of ascertaining that (a) 
they are integrated and internally consistent; (b) 
they constitute a full utilization of the Depart- 
ment’s powers for carrying out the responsibilities 
of the Department; (c) they are appropriately re- 
lated to the programs and polices of other agen- 
cies of government; and (d) they are in proper 
context with the current and prospective needs of 
the national economy. Based upon the results of 
its examinations under this section the Staff will 
make such recommendations to the Secretary as 
will assist him in the performance of his responsi- 
bility. 


For the first time in the history of the depart- 
ment there exists on the departmental level a 


group whose sole purpose is to translate vague 
purpose into specific program—program which 
will consist of precisely stated objectives, re- 
lated in a meaningful way to accepted national 
economic goals and to recognized responsibili- 
ties of other federal agencies for portions of 
these goals. This is less a matter of coordina- 
tion than it is of formulating a common path 
from a welter of related activities prescribed by 
Statute. 

The next step was to capitalize on the ex- 
cellent beginning which had been made 
through the earlier field coordination com- 
mittees to provide the nucleus of an organiza- 
tion which would reflect in the field the con- 
cept of “informed” purpose which was being 
generated at home. This step was taken by the 
Secretary in August, 1948 when he established 
permanent field committees in place of the ad- 
mixture of permanent and temporary commit- 
tees which existed at that time. The significance 
of this step can be related more clearly by sum- 
marizing the pertinent provisions of the Secre- 
tary’s order establishing the committees: 


1. Field committee regions are established in 
Alaska, Pacific Northwest, California, Colorado 
River-Great Basin, Missouri River Basin, South- 
west, and Eastern United States (temporary). 

2. The purpose of the field committees is to im- 
prove the facilities for assuring that the depart- 
ment’s programs in these regions are (a) inte- 
grated and internally consistent, (b) appropriately 
related to the programs of other federal, state, and 
local agencies of government in these regions, and 
(c) in proper context with current and prospective 
needs of the regional and national economies. 

g. Each field committee is to consist of (a) a full- 
time chairman, selected by and representing the 
Secretary, (b) a member from each agency of the 
department engaged in field operations in the re- 
gion, and (c) a full-time committee staff. Each 
agency member is to be the ranking field official 
of his agency in the region and is to possess as 
much authority as is required to participate in 
carrying out the committee’s responsibilities. 

4. Based on continuous observation of the re- 
quirements of its region, and the relationship of 
the department’s responsibilities to these require- 
ments, each committee is to prepare a department- 
wide, long-range program adequate to meet the 
region’s needs. This program is to be stated in 
terms of proposed activities, is to be revised an- 
nually, and is to estimate yearly costs at least six 
years in advance. Through this device, the com- 
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mittee is to participate in annual appropriation 
estimates and allocation of funds, so as to assist in 
achieving a balanced departmental program for the 
region. In addition each committee is to serve, 
through its chairman, as a focal point for the de- 
partment in dealing with public and private agen- 
cies in the region on matters related to the depart- 
ment’s interest; further, each committee is to sub- 
mit recommendations for effecting improvements 
and economies in administration. 

5. Program reports and other recommendations 
of the committees are to be transmitted by the 
chairmen to the Secretary through the chairman 
of the program committee in the Office of the 
Secretary (described below). 


These are the principal substantive provi- 
sions of the order. There are also provisions 
concerning frequency of meetings and finances 
and to assure that committees do not interfere 
with relationships between bureau superiors in 
Washington and subordinates in the field. 

The field committees are to do in microcosm 
in the field what the program staff is to accom- 
plish on the departmental level. Each is to 
sense the nature of the contribution required 
of the Department in the field area for which 
it is responsible, and to produce a program 
which will reflect in precise terms this depart- 
mental contribution. Regional boundaries for 
field committees are in most cases based on 
river basins as the most reasonable approxima- 
tion of a geographic area which serves the pur- 
pose for which the committees are established— 
program development, with secondary empha- 
sis on “coordination.” Of particular signifi- 
cance is the designation of the chairmen of the 
field committees as representatives of the Sec- 
retary. This is a step beyond the situation de- 
scribed by Dr. Fesler, in which a committee 
member (a bureau representative) was elected 
annually to serve as chairman, assisted by a 
committee staff. This development means the 
designation of a full-time professional person 
to provide continuity in guiding the commit- 
tee’s activities, assisted in turn by a small full- 
time committee staff. The planning orientation 
of the chairman, staff, and committee is high- 
lighted by the specific prohibition against ad- 
ministrative responsibility for any bureau ac- 
tivity within a region. 

The third development in the department's 
movement toward reconciling area and func- 
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tion is the establishment in the Office of the 
Secretary of a program committee. This com. 
mittee, consisting of the chiefs of the bureaus 
of the department and the principal staff off. 
cers of the Secretary, is chaired by the director 
of the program staff. The main objectives of 
the committee are to provide a formal means o{ 
giving the director of the program staff the in- 
formation and advice he requires in the dis. 
charge of his responsibilities and to facilitate 
relationships between the field committees and 
the department. 

The field committees submit their policy and 
program recommendations to the chairman of 
the program committee for consideration by 
the committee prior to being sent to the Secre- 
tary. Conversely, recommendations and _in- 
structions to the field committees on matters 
falling within their jurisdiction are forwarded 
to the field committees by the chairman of the 
program committee after consultation with the 
program committee. The order creating the 
program committee states that it “. . . shall 
not be construed to abrogate or diminish in any 
way the established authority or responsibility 
of the bureaus and offices of the Department, 
nor to interfere in any manner with their usual 
and specifically defined relationships to Sec- 
retarial officers.” 

The developments since 1946 can be sum- 
marized generally in this manner. There has 
been institutionalized within the departmental 
structure a concept of unified program. The 
first step was the development of the program 
staff in the Office of the Secretary. This was fol- 
lowed by the designation of departmental re- 
gions, the criterion for the boundaries of which 
was the river basin as the geographic area most 
conducive to balanced resource development 
planning. At the same time permanent field 
committees were established within these re- 
gions under full-time leadership, with full- 
time staff, directed to devote their attention 
primarily to program development. Then the 
program committee was established in the Of- 
fice of the Secretary as the medium through 
which the work of the program staff and the 
field committees could be welded into pro- 


grams and policies adequate for presentation 
to the Secretary. 
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IV ‘ 

HE structure which has been described rep- 
| pee no modification in the basic archi- 
tecture of the department; it has, in effect, been 
superimposed on the departmental structure. 
Bureau-departmental relationships and respon- 
sibilities are unchanged; the relationships be- 
tween the bureaus at home and in the field are 
unchanged. Delegations of authority from bu- 
reaus in Washington to representatives in the 
field are moving along unevenly; the estab- 
lishment of departmental regions was not ac- 
companied by an immediate shift of bureau 
regional boundaries (where they existed) to 
coincide with the field committee regions. 

As Dr. Fesler points out, there are two ways 
of reconciling function and area. One is by re- 
form of the basic structure; the other is by ap- 
plication of cooperative techniques. In the case 
of the Department of the Interior, it would 
seem to be recognized that before a decision 
can be made that one or the other approach, 
or a combination, is the absolute answer, the 
way must be prepared by determining the ob- 
jectives for which the department exists. Tas 
means finding a least common denominator— 
or perhaps several least common denominators 
—which will have the effect of joining together 
in clearly stated missions previou ly separated 
components of the department. With limited 
facilities available, this would appear to re- 
quire a deliberate choice of paths. In this case, 
the Secretary apparently favored the “pro- 
gram” path—clearly enunciated objectives 
consisting of jobs to be done—clearly described 
steps by which these jobs will be accomplished. 
The path which would have encouraged the 
development within the departmental regions 
of centralized administrative services, and sim- 
ilar accouterments of improved administra- 
tive management, was relegated to a secondary 
place. 

This appears to be a reasonable selection. 
Concentration on the purposes for which hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are spent annually, 
rather than on the techniques of spending, 
would seem to be a wise allocation of resources. 
Similarly, the decision to accept the basic struc- 
ture of the department, and to proceed cau- 
tiously therefrom, would appear to be a wise 
choice. The product is neither wholly a coop- 
erative technique nor entirely a reform of struc- 


ture. It is something of both. Offhand it ap- 
pears to be the institutionalizing of a new 
piece of structure—a sort of pituitary gland 
which reflects the administrator’s will that 
“purpose” shall permeate the activities of the 
corpus and that cooperative techniques among 
agencies are essential to getting along with 
management and with each other. 

These developments are certainly not radical 
when viewed against the obvious anachronism 
of departmental structure and _ present-day 
needs. Yet, although each move was aired and 
discussed thoroughly within the department, 
each required a secretarial decision which in- 
volved a denial of the objections of one or more 
of the bureaus. Dr. Fesler has described very 
well, indeed, the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces which steps in any direction are likely to 
disclose. 

The recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission concerning the management of the 
executive branch, coupled with the recom- 
mendations of the task force on natural re- 
sources would, if applied to the Department of 
the Interior, provide both the management 
flexibility and structural modifications which 
would expedite the adjustment of function to 
area. It is doubtful, however, whether such 
abrupt modifications would be as successful 
were they not preceded by the process of pro- 
gram orientation which is now being under- 
taken. 

V 


——- it is much too early to attempt to 
measure specific benefits of the Interior 
undertaking, some review might be enlighten- 
ing. Continental United States and Alaska are 
divided into seven field committee regions. Per- 
manent committees have been established in 
Alaska, the Pacific Northwest, the Missouri 
River Basin, and the Southwest. A chairman 
has been designated for the Colorado River- 
Great Basin region; the Pacific Central region 
will no doubt be activated in the near future. 
The Eastern region will have a temporary 
committee until recommendations are forth- 
coming from the program committee on a ra- 
tional delineation of areal arrangements for 
the department's responsibilities in the East. 
Several advantages may be noted in the four 
regions in which committees are functioning. 
First, there is a departmental spokesman, an 
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official of standing, who can represent depart- 
mental interests in relationships with the pub- 
lic and with public and private agencies. Sec- 
ond, the benefits of intra-agency communica- 
tion are apparent; ranking officials of the agen- 
cies of the department now know each other 
and are accustomed to working with each other. 
This alone would justify the expense of the 
field committees. 

Most important, however, each committee 
has in preparation for its region a resource de- 
velopment program. Each program is based 
on the committee’s evaluation of the region's 
economic potential and the extent to which the 
Department of the Interior can contribute in 
exploiting this potential. It is couched in ob- 
jectives of kilowatts of hydroelectric power 
acres of irrigable land, timber resources, con- 
servation objectives on the public domain, fish- 
ery and wildlife resources, Indian resources, 
mineral prospects, amount of topographic and 
geologic mapping required. Regional programs 
are prepared not as separate plans of indi- 
vidual bureaus, but as bureau contributions to 
a total department program, internally consis- 
tent and geared to meet the needs of each re- 
gion. Instructions on the preparation of pro- 
grams provide that they are to show the job to 
be done year by year for six years, apportioned 
to each bureau, and expressed in fiscal terms. 
Estimates of cost are to be based on the pro- 
gram, not on historic trends in appropriations 
or considerations of political realities. This is, 
perhaps, an unreasonable limitation, but there 
is some indication that the instruction has 
been followed. The fact that these programs 
are a group product is of great value. The staff 
and chairman of each committee have served 
as cohesive influences; the process of turning 
out the job has in itself been of great value in 
developing corrective influences in the prepara- 
tion of individual agency budgets. In two in- 
stances committees have recommended the 
establishment of regional budgets for their re- 
spective regions. Much remains to be accom- 
plished, however, in terms of critical evalua- 
tion of the relationship between individual 
committee program statements and the re- 
gional economy, and between the needs of the 
several regions. 

The preparation of program statements has 
resulted in lively discussion between those who 


conceive their job to be of national significance. 
not to be prostituted to what Dr. Fesler de. 
scribes as “area particularism,” and those who 
observe that the undertakings of the depart. 
ment are accomplished in situ, and, conse- 
quently, should be so emphasized as to con- 
tribute to the maximum possible extent to the 
regions in which the jobs are performed. It can 
be said that the middle way is being ap. 
proached. Bureaus which once were adamant 
in their refusal to decentralize on a regional 
basis are now arranging to do so, in part so that 
they can be more adequately represented on 
the field committees. Particularistic bureaus 
are occasionally taking a cosmic point of view 
on major issues. The development has been 
healthy. 

The departmental program committee has 
met on an average of once a month for the past 
year. It has considered several of the regional 
programs; two more are to be reviewed shortly. 
Here is the opportunity for fitting areal par- 
ticularisms, so far as field service areas are con- 
cerned, into the whole of national programs 
and policies. So far, the experience has been 
beneficial. Questions of inter-regional balance 
have been raised. For example, the program 
statement of one field committee, if subscribed 
to by the department, would absorb half the 
annual appropriation of the department. The 
answer is not to describe the program state- 
ment as unrealistic, but, rather, to consider the 
devices whereby the economic feasibility of 
each of the department’s regional programs 
can be ascertained, arrive at a method which 
will permit a determination of relative empha- 
sis for each program—relate the entire pro- 
gram to national economic situations—and 
then present the program to the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Congress. 

The program committee has not been con- 
cerned solely with regional programs. Meet- 
ings have been held with representatives of the 
fiscal division of the Bureau of the Budget and 
of the staff of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers in order to probe the relationships be- 
tween the work of the department and the 
national economic program. The committee 
discussed the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission concerning the department, and 
working subcommittees prepared portions of 
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the department's report to the Bureau of the 
Budget on these recommendations. 

The program staff, meantime, has been serv- 
ing as staff to both the field committees and the 
program committee. In addition, on its own, it 
has been engaged in such matters as a study of 
energy requirements over the foreseeable fu- 
ture, related to estimates of national economic 
growth. The product of studies such as this 
will be made available to the program commit- 
tee, and it is hoped that by utilizing working 
groups of the committee the initial staff project 
will serve as a guidepost to the formulation 
of specific energy policy recommendations and 
programs which will influence the work of the 
individual bureaus within the framework of 
commonly accepted goals. 

This completes the description of the efforts 
of this department to bring together the job 
to be done and the area in which it is to be 
performed. It is not the perfect experiment. 
Many facets of the problem have been over- 
looked; concentration on other facets has been 
almost instinctive. On the other hand, the 
climate has not been exceedingly favorable 
to successful innovation. This department is 
one of many which participate in resource de- 
velopment. The steps which it can take to 
bring about more rational conduct of its busi- 
ness are limited by its environment. The de- 
partment is taking the step which appears to 
be most conducive to the efficient conduct of 
those matters with which it is charged—at- 
tempting, through institutional devices, to re- 
orient the philosophy of those who carry on 
the department’s work. This reorientation in- 
volves acceptance of a concept of a depart- 
mental purpose which will be consciously and 
continuously adjusted to the larger goals for 
which the federal government is responsible, 
a recognition that the work of the department 
is accomplished “in place” and that a recip- 
rocal relationship exists between this work in 
place and these “larger goals.” 


VI 


I 1s obvious to the participants in this field 
that the federal environment requires modi- 
fication. Amelioration of the statutory and 
organizational dispersion of federal respon- 
sibilities for resource development would go 


far toward a rational reconciliation of func- 
tion and area so far as federal responsibility 
for resource development is concerned. Dr. 
Fesler describes, in addition to the work of the 
Department of the Interior, the valley author- 
ity and the interagency river basin committee 
as alternative devices for accomplishing the 
areal job for which the federal government is 
responsible. 

The valley authority is, of course, the most 
complete structural modification which can be 
devised for getting done the resource develop- 
ment job in a particular region. The Secretary 
of the Interior recognized this when, after 
evaluating the national import of the job to be 
done in the Columbia Basin, he endorsed the 
Columbia Valley Administration. By this act 
he demonstrated a most unbureaucratic qual- 
ity in volunteering to divest himself of pieces 
of his ow jurisdiction for a greater good. 
The voluncary associations, the interagency 
river basin committees, demonstrate the other 
pole—cooperative techniques without conti- 
nuity of leadership and without staff. Unfor- 
tunately, few are in a postion to say that either 
course provides the solution to be followed in 
a uniform manner. Many feel, including this 
reviewer, that the natural resources task force 
has pointed out the direction in which the 
most lasting improvement will be found. This 
direction would result in complete realign- 
ment of federal responsibilities, accompanied 
by a strengthening of the facilities of the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President for program 
direction and cohesion. At the same time re- 
formed agency responsibilities would be de- 
centralized to regions established to follow 
river basin boundaries, with accompanying ar- 
rangements for extending executive office co- 
hesive influences among agencies so decentral- 
ized. 

Meantime, it is unavoidable that federal re- 
source development will be characterized by 
frequent cacophony. Although the current ef- 
forts of the Department of the Interior will 
better prepare the department for its role in 
the more harmonious federal symphony which 
is hoped for, the most immediate benefit is to 
synchronize, perhaps, the tunes coming from 
its own instruments. 
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The Port of New York Authority 


By Edgar B. Young 


A Stupy oF THE Port oF NEw York AUTHOR- 
ITy; Its PurposeE—Its ACCOMPLISHMENTS— 
Its PLANS FOR THE Future, by FREDERICK L. 
Birv. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 1949. Pp. 191. 
$5.00. 


T THE outset I must admit a bias strongly 
favorable to the Port of New York Au- 
thority, its concept, its administration, and 
its program. I view it not only as a citizen of 
the Port District (hardly an old residenter, to 
be sure), but also from the somewhat unusual 
vantage point of one who worked for a time 
in intimate contact with its administrative of- 
ficers and who left the Port Authority with the 
keenest feelings of admiration and respect. It 
is perhaps because of this contact and in spite 
of this bias that I was asked to prepare a com- 
mentary upon Mr. Frederick Bird’s book—the 
most recent general survey of this most un- 
usual governmental agency. 

Mr. Bird very appropriately summarizes the 
thinking which characterized the creation of 
the Port Authority in 1921 by compact be- 
tween the states of New York and New Jersey: 


The only concept, as the makers of the Compact 
saw clearly, which could secure for the Port Dis- 
trict the full economic benefits of its geographic 
location and physical advantages was that of the 
region as an economic unit. (p. 188) 


In keeping with this concept, the avowed pur- 
pose of the compact was to help produce “ ‘a 
better co-ordination of the terminal, transpor- 
tation and other facilities of commerce’” in 
the New York-New Jersey metropolitan area. 
Established as an independent agency, the Au- 
thority was empowered 


“to purchase, construct, lease and/or operate any 
terminal or transportation facility” within the Port 
District . . . and . . . to make charges for the use 
of such facilities, to acquire real estate, and to bor- 
row money. .. . (pp. 9-10) 


But, significantly, it was not given the power 
to levy taxes. Thus it came to operate, within 
its realm, in many respects as any other gov- 
ernmental agency, but with the important dif- 


ference that it could not feed at the public 
trough. 

In early 1948 the Port Authority found it- 
self midstream in a program of expansion 
which, both from its magnitude and the va- 
riety of projects, might have seemed staggering 
to any agency. The two states and the com- 
munities of the Port District had come in- 
creasingly to recognize the Authority as an 
instrumentality which could undertake the 
development and operation of major trans- 
portation projects without a drain on the 
taxpayers. 

In addition to its six interstate bridges and 
tunnels, the Authority was already operating 
a marine grain terminal and an inland rail- 
road freight station. Construction was under 
way on the huge truck freight terminals in 
Newark and Manhattan and on the Union 
Bus Terminal. Commitments had been made 
with New York City for the development and 
operation of LaGuardia and Idlewild Air- 
ports, and with the city of Newark for its air 
and sea ports. The Authority had, at the re- 
quest of the municipalities, made definite pro- 
posals, which, if accepted, would mean enor- 
mous developments on the New York City and 
Hoboken waterfronts. 

Financially the expansion program meant 
the necessity for floating bond issues to total 
over $206,000,000, in addition to the $215,- 
000,000 of bonds outstanding. If the pier re- 
habilitation programs in New York and Ho- 
boken should be adopted there would be an 
additional capital requirement of $131,000,- 
000. 
Confronted with this situation, and in keep- 
ing with its tradition of seeking outside expert 
counsel on all of its developments, the Au- 
thority turned to the municipal division of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. for an independent 
study and appraisal of its work and of its post- 
war program. The resulting volume by Mr. 
Bird is a highly informative, readable, and 
stimulating analysis, not only of the Author- 
ity’s financial history and condition, but more 
generally of its function and administration. 
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It presents, pictorially as well as in text, the 
wide sweep of these unusual new develop- 
ments. Of particular current interest is the 
section dealing with the airports and the use 
of nonoperating revenue sources in their fi- 
nancing. 

The study should go far toward answering 
those many inquiries which the Authority re- 
ceives, since (as expressed by Chairman How- 
ard S. Cullman in his Foreword) it is “the 
prototype of public authorities in the United 
States, is dealing with problems of regional 
government which are likewise the concern 
of planners and administrators in other metro- 
politan areas, and has developed special tech- 
nical and financial procedures.” 

Marshaling, as it does, such a mass of con- 
vincing data bearing on the soundness of the 
Authority’s financial program, the study can 
hardly fail, also, to be of unusual interest to 
the potential investors in the Port Authority's 
tax exempt securities. Mr. Bird lays stress on 
the financial aspects of the Authority’s history 
and plans because of his conviction that fi- 
nancial capacity and credit were basic pre- 
requisites to progress and accomplishment. 
He points out the need for some equivalent 
of risk capital in financing marginal enter- 
prises with revenue bonds. That equivalent 
is found in the established earning power of 
the Authority’s existing facilities, together 
with ingenious plans of group rather than in- 
dividual security, and a pooling of surplus 
revenues in a general reserve fund. 

The Authority does not intend that earn- 
ings on one facility should pay for another. 
It has been scrupulously careful in its esti- 
mates of operating revenue to insure that each 
project gives adequate promise of becoming 
self-supporting. But there is a time lag in the 
realization of the full revenue potential on 
any new project. Mr. Bird describes the man- 
ner in which the general reserve fund meets 
this problem in the following paragraph: 


The General Reserve Fund is not only a valuable 
stabilizing device but a constantly replenishable 
reservoir of risk capital which can be pledged to 
the support of bonds issued for new facilities which 
may be slow to reach a self-sustaining status. . . . 
The availability of the fund provides the means, 
otherwise lacking, for securing a market for new 





bonds to finance marginal enterprises, and the re- 
sources of the fund may be drawn on to help carry 
new facilities while they develop earning power. 
But it would be only through a wide margin of 
error in the Authority's careful estimates that the 
undertakings now in progress would, over the long 
run, fail to make up early deficiencies and pay 
their own way. (pp. 184-85) 


Mr. Bird concludes that “the large and rela- 
tively stable earning power of the agency's 
well-established facilities provides the founda- 
tion for safe expansion into new and more or 
less uncharted channels of activity; but only 
because of the ingenious devices which have 
been evolved for the pooling of revenues and 
conserving of surplus, the skill which has been 
developed in the administration of debt, and 
the public-spirited and nonpolitical character 
of the administration.” (p. 184) 

Many factors have contributed to this suc- 
cess and to the unusual and deserved reputa- 
tion of the Port Authority; three of them seem 
to deserve emphasis here. 

1. The Tradition of Public Responsibility. 
Seldom will there be found a group of lay 
and professional people more deeply con- 
cerned over their responsibility to the public 
than are the commissioners and the key staff 
members of the Port Authority. There is in- 
deed a tradition of responsibility that per- 
vades the thinking and actions of the individ- 
uals who comprise this body. This tradition is 
so strong that any newcomer to the group, 
either lay member and unsalaried commis- 
sioner or professional staff worker, is immedi- 
ately and continuously impressed by the atti- 
tude of responsibility for a public trust which 
motivates the actions of his associates. The ef- 
fect of this tradition, even upon a person who 
may not have entered the organization with 
any such convictions and motivation, is im- 
mediate and compelling. 

The structure and autonomy of the com- 
mission are basic elements in the existence of 
this tradition. As Mr. Bird points out, the 
provision for an appointive board of non- 
salaried commissioners has proved its wisdom. 
“It has been an aid to securing the services, 
as a board of directors, of persons of experi- 
ence and distinction, ordinarily not interested 
in seeking public office, who have worked on 
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a nonpartisan basis, without bias for their re- 
spective States, for the unified interests of the 
Port District.” (p. 186) It might have been 
expected that the provision for six commis- 
sioners to be appointed on a rotating term 
basis by the Governor of each of the two 
states would produce an atmosphere of com- 
petition between the potentially conflicting in- 
terest of the twe states. On the contrary, this 
tradition of public responsibility and of de- 
termination to carry out the basic intent and 
purpose of the compact between the two states 
has served, almost without exception, to con- 
vert each commissioner, shortly after his ap- 
pointment to the board, into a true citizen 
of the region. 

2. Relations of Staff to the Commission. 
The nature of the relations between the staff 
and the commission has been no small factor 
in the creation and maintenance of this tradi- 
tion of public responsibility. Every staff mem- 
ber is continuously impressed with the basic 
assumption that the commission is expecting 
from him the highest in performance and in- 
tegrity. In turn, the presentation of every 
problem by the director or staff to the commis- 
sion is colored by the parallel assumption that 
the commissioners want all of the facts and 
are prepared to reach an objective decision for 
the best interests of the Port District as a 
whole. 

The commissioners are exceedingly busy 
men who have other time consuming interests, 
and there are practical limits to the time 
which they can reasonably be expected to de- 
vote to Authority matters. In recognition of 
this fact, some highly effective techniques have 
been developed to keep the commissioners 
adequately informed at all times about the 
Authority's problems and developments so 
that they are in a position to act wisely on 
policy issues which they alone can settle. 

In a concise, readable, confidential weekly 
report which reaches the desk of each com- 
missioner every Monday morning (and _ is 
used, incidentally, as a means of keeping key 
staff members currently informed), the direc- 
tor summarizes all important developments. 
He reports on the status of negotiations af- 
fecting new projects; summarizes current op- 
erating problems and financial trends; and 


indicates construction progress—in short, he 
takes continuous current stock of the vast 
Port Authority enterprise. 

The commission, which normally meets as 
a whole once a month, conducts much of its 
business through several committees. In pre. 
senting matters for consideration either by 
committees or by the board as a whole, the 
staff employs unusual and effective techniques 
that in a minimum of time will give the com. 
missioners all the information they need in 
order to act wisely. The physical facilities of 
the board room itself indicate the develop- 
ment of these techniques. Encased in the wall 
at one end of the room facing the horseshoe 
table around which the board members sit is 
a projection arrangement which permits pic- 
torial slides, charts, and other materials to be 
thrown or the screen concurrently with a staff 
member's oral presentation of the facts of any . 
situation and his recommendation. The usual 
procedures to facilitate a committee or board 
meeting, such as an advance agenda, are al- 
ways used, and the appropriate staff officers 
are invited to be present when the commission 
or one of its committees considers issues. This 
practice contributes much to the esprit de 
corps among the staff and to the rapport be- 
tween the staff and the commission. 

Periodic tours of inspection of the physical 
facilities of the Authority are arranged for 
members of the commission. These again serve 
to give the commissioners that intimate fa- 
miliarity with the program and activities of 
the Authority which only visual and persona! 
contact can provide. 

3. The Atmosphere of a Private Business. 
The Pert Authority has many attributes of a 
public agency, including under certain con- 
ditions the right to condemn property, free- 
dom from taxation on its property or income, 
and freedom from legal suit except by consent. 
But conspicuously and importantly absent 
from among its powers is that to tax and to 
pledge the credit of either or both of the 
states whose creature it is. It had to build its 
own credit base; it has to make its projects 
pay. 

These needs become even more difficult to 
accomplish because the projects, by their very 
nature, are those which in the normal course 











of events private enterprise does not find it 
financially feasible to undertake. They are 
marginal in character, and are in that narrow 
border between the possibility of a profit 
which would enable them to be privately un- 
dertaken and the necessity for a public sub- 
sidy which the Port Authority cannot supply. 

Therefore, the operations of the Port Au- 
thority are always conducted in an atmosphere 
which, on the one hand, is highly sensitive, as 
indicated above, to its public responsibility, 
but, on the other hand, is always subject to 
the same kind of economic prods which make 
for efficiency in private operations. It would 
be untrue to say that there is a profit motive 
in the operation of the Port Authority, but the 
necessity to pay its own way is psychologically 
not unlike the profit motive. 

Very wisely the founders of the Port Au- 
thority recognized that to operate successfully 
in this environment it must have an autonomy 
and a freedom from restrictive controls not 
usually granted a public agency. Thus the Au- 
thority has had complete responsibility for 
the development of its own merit system of 
personnel administration. It has set up its own 
system of accounting and auditing. It has not 
even had to make its annual appearance be- 
fore budget authorities and appropriation 
committees, since it receives no operating 
funds from either state. It has developed its 
own set of relationships with the financial 
community for the floatation of its revenue 
bonds. 

There is little or no evidence that this au- 
tonomy has in any way been abused, but there 
is abundant evidence that without such au- 
tonomy it would have been difficult, if not im- 
possible, for the Authority to have paid its 
way, and thus to have made its invaluable 
contribution to the Port District. 

The Port Authority’s demonstrated success 
may indeed prove to be one of its keenest 
problems in the future. As Mr. Bird puts it, 


Affluence, rather than penury, would appear to 
be the Authority’s potential financial hazard. With 
the development of large earning power, the steady 
urge for economy that arises from necessity has 
been removed; and with the continuing avail- 
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ability of abundant reserves, the undertaking of 
new enterprises that are submarginal in character 
might prove tempting. Public and private inter- 
ests, aware of the Port Authority’s managerial skill 
and financial equipment, may be expected to ad- 
vance a heterogeneity of financially impracticable 
projects as highly desirable undertakings. (p. 186) 


The Authority's affluence, coupled with its 
commitment to such a wide variety of am- 
bitious projects, may also serve to raise a 
question as to its sensitivity to its obligation 
to the people of the Port District who are the 
primary users of its facilities. The toll revenue 
from its tunnels and bridges is clearly and 
necessarily the main source of its financial 
soundness. The people of the two states, 
through their legislatures, have accepted the 
wisdom of the principle of pooling revenues 
from a multiplicity of Port Authority projects 
in order to create financial reserves without 
which it would be impossible to finance the 
many new projects for the benefit and devel- 
opment of the Port District as a whole. The 
two states have pledged themselves through 
legislation not to impair the Authority's rate- 
and toll-making power so long as any general 
reserve bonds are outstanding. Nevertheless, 
the bridges and tunnels do not exist primarily 
for the promotion of other projects in the Port 
area, however useful and desirable these other 
projects may be. The users of the bridges and 
tunnels may rightfully expect the Port Au- 
thority to be sensitive to their interests, as 
well as to its need for a credit base to finance 
new projects, even though they may be of un- 
questioned benefit to the Port District as a 
whole. It requires considerable wisdom and 
statesmanship for the Port Authority to main- 
tain the delicate balance among these interests. 

Mr. Bird’s study shows, in his own words, 
that 


. the Port Authority is not merely a successful 
agency for constructing and operating public works 
that can be made to pay their way through service 
charges, but an increasingly effective instrumen- 
tality for the unified planning, protection and de- 
velopment of a vast and unusually complex met- 
ropolitan region. (p. 183) 
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Gotterdammerung in the Knoxville Twilight 


By Lee S. Greene, The University of Tennessee 


THE TENNESSEE. VOLUME II, THE NEw RIVER, 
Civit War to TVA, by Donacp Davipson. 
Rinehart and Company, 1948. Pp. viii, 377. 
$3.50. 


= Tennessee is one of a series of books on 
the rivers of America. In this series it is 
unique in that it gives some considerable at- 
tention to the river basin as a basic element 
in resource conservation. In truth, a book on 
the Tennessee which made any pretense to 
recency would be compelled to recognize the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Still, the other 
river systems of the country have resource 
problems and thus furnish the locales in 
which multiple-purpose river control pro- 
grams are developing, in spite of bureaucratic 
hell and natural high water, a fact which is 
pretty generally passed over by the companion 
books in the series. The volume which deals 
with the Missouri offers the reader little to sug- 
gest the possibility of a multiple-purpose au- 
thority in the region or even to suggest that 
modern technology might change the Missouri 
from a perpetual problem into a means of re- 
viving a suffering region. A doubting para- 
graph or two is tossed to Fort Peck Dam and 
the subject closed by elevating the passing re- 
mark of a riverman to the level of a time- 
honored proverb—a typical literary way of be- 
ing folksy. The volume on the Sacramento 
flows by with never a word on the Central Val- 
ley Project and the battle it has aroused. But 
Donald Davidson has recognized the changes 
wrought by TVA and has given the Authority 
more than passing mention in his second vol- 
ume on the Tennessee River. 

What he has to say is of particular interest 
for two reasons. First, as the struggle to decide 
who shall control and develop our rivers grows 
hotter (the Hoover Commission has served to 
highlight the whole matter, not without some 
Rembrandt-like patches of deep shade) the rec- 
ord of the Authority and the interpretations 
put upon its program have renewed impor- 
tance. Every effort to keep the record clear is 
therefore significant. Second, Donald David- 
son has been an aggressive spokesman for re- 


gionalism and hence what he sees in the Au- 
thority is something of a test at once of the 
Authority and of the particular brand of re- 
gionalism which Davidson represents. 

It is interesting that regionalism had a 
strong flavor of the literary and the artistic in 
its origin. It represented at first (and it stil] 
represents in some quarters) the protest of the 
writer and the artist against a centralization 
which starves the region of its cultural integ- 
rity and uniqueness while separating the cen- 
ter from its contact with the hinterland and 
reality. It may be, too, that this protest voices 
something of the artist’s rejection of his own 
unwilling difference from the ordinary mortal. 
If so, this variety of regionalist, by identifying 
himself with a past which his contemporaries 
are hastily forgetting for the benefits of stand- 
ardized technology, may succeed in becoming 
no more than a lonely antiquarian. 

Donald Davidson’s views of regionalism 
have been specifically expressed in two places. 
He was a member of the group centered in 
Vanderbilt University which announced its re- 
jection of industrialization for the South in /’// 
Take My Stand. About ten years ago, he gave a 
more complete form to the expression of what, 
in his own words, “his soul will believe” in The 
Attack on Leviathan, a series of stimulating, 
not to say provoking, essays. As Davidson al- 
lows himself a layman’s complete freedom to 
judge a wide range of expert opinion, I may 
perhaps permit myself a similar freedom in se- 
lecting from his essays those passages which 
seem to me to reveal his ideas and emotions. | 
believe a key to these is found in the essay “Still 
Rebels, Still Yankees.” Here he draws a con- 
trast between Vermonter and Georgian, based 
upon an impressionistic interpretation of man 
and the landscape. The regions and the people 
differ from one another but God is in His 
Heaven (in a regional sort of way) in both 
places, in spite of the Macon Telegraph and 
the New Republic. The only devil in these re- 
gions is industrialization. Certain other mat- 
ters, such as racial conflict, poor diet, low 
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wages, wasting resources, are no part of this 
portraiture. 

To be sure, the existence of some southern 
problems is admitted in the essays, “Social Sci- 
ence and Regionalism” and “Howard Odum 
and the Sociological Proteus.” Here, while 
dealing gently with Professor Odum, Davidson 
reveals again his distaste for the economic in- 
terpretation of history, the radical wing of the 
New Deal, and the use of nonsouthern special- 
ists. Sectional resentment is the garlic in this 
salad. 

What happens when a poet and essayist of 
regionalism is faced with regional develop- 
ment on the TVA model? The results are pre- 
sented in the concluding chapters of the second 
volume of The Tennessee, and even though 
Professor Davidson is writing for popular con- 
sumption (and does a first-class job of making 
the Authority interesting) one can sense his un- 
happiness. The old order is passing. 


Near the ferry landing, not far from the blazing 
piles, stands a little house. It must go, too. It is in 
the way of the water and will be wrecked or 
burned. The house of some sharecropper or mussel 
fisher, perhaps. If it were a mansion, its fate would 
be the same. They are burning up the country 
again, along the Tennessee River—to make way for 
rising water. To make way for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. For President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and the shining New Deal... . 

In Knoxville, at this quiet moment of evening, 
the offices of the TVA are vacant, and the econo- 
mists, the agricultural experts, the power engineers, 
the planners, the authorities have all gone to din- 
ner, in excellently serviced homes on the King- 
ston Pike or in Norris Village... . (p. 358) 


This is a fair sample of Davidson’s manner 
with the Authority. There is the same nostalgia 
here, and throughout a good portion of his dis- 
cussion of T” ., which permeates much of his 
poetry, particularly that collected in the 1938 
volume, Lee in the Mountains. 


Why do they come? What do they seek 
Who build but never read their Greek? 
The classic stillness of a pool 
Beleaguered in its certitude 
By aimless motors that can make 
Only incertainty more sure; 

(On a Replica of the Parthenon) 


No more the sound of guns. The silence drags 
Over the sunken breast-works and old graves 
Where bones forget their names, and only earth 
Utters fragments we know not how to reap. 
No sound of guns. A different thunder plagues 
The far-off streets where smokes recoil and languor 
Dogs the blue cannoneers who now too late 
Flinch from the lanyard... . 

(The Last Charge) , 


Walking into the shadows, walking alone 

Where the sun falls through the ruined boughs of 
locusts 

Up to the president's office. . . . 
(Lee in the Mountains) 


This is the backward glance, the longing for 
the past, the resistance to change which so 
greatly characterizes Davidson’s view. 

To any reader sympathetic to the aims and 
purposes of a basin authority the account of 
TVA in this volume is a constant irritant, for 
the achievements of the Authority make their 
way to the reader through pages well larded 
with “snide” remarks. Such is the one quoted 
above which miraculously transfers the em- 
ployees of TVA from their scattered homes in 
and around Norris and Knoxville to the model 
village and the few wealthy miles of Kingston 
Pike. Some of these remarks deserve to be re- 
cited, even when torn from their contexts. Nor- 
ris Village is too fine to be a resettlement proj- 
ect. It can only harbor people with few chil- 
dren and no nearby kinfolks—the staff of 
TVA. (p. 229) Still one could commend Norris 
Village for pleasantness. “It was a lesson in 
something or other that Americans ought to 
learn.”” (p. 230) The reservoirs create a perma- 
nent flood where “there would be removals of 
many a family from homes where, in symbol or 
in fact, the Revolutionary sword or the pio- 
neer rifle still hung above the mantel.” (p. 237) 
(Who cares about having hay driers or electric 
washing machines, anyway, when our Revolu- 
tionary swords lie scattered at the bottom of 
the lake?) Elsewhere, Davidson admits that a 
large share of those removing didn’t move far, 
and probably didn’t mind anyway (and that 
TVA aided them to relocate, so far as it could), 
but the change is annoying to him, neverthe- 
less. The Authority was “eternally busy—no 
one knew exactly why—with adult education, 
library service, and such miscellaneous en- 
deavors.” (p. 254) Professor Davidson is deter- 
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mined not to like Santa Claus—not unless he 
wears a coonskin cap. 

Yet, incomplete and unfair as Davidson’s as- 
persions are as a description of the Authority's 
meaning for the South (and, now, particularly, 
for other river systems in the country) some 
basic considerations lie back of them which 
require comments, perhaps answers. Davidson 
believes the Authority to be a centralizing 
agency (his use of the term, decentralized, 
when applied to the Authority often wears 
quotation marks). The change from Lilienthal 
to Clapp as chairman of the board of directors 
is pictured as the change from one king to an- 
other. “In other days, if you were discontented 
with a power company, you could appeal to the 
government. If you were discontented with 
TVA, to whom did you appeal? TVA was the 
government. In the Tennessee Valley there 
was nothing above it.” (p. 333) Even if some of 
this is discounted as the sort of reckless exag- 
geration which professional writers seem to 
find necessary to their trade, the hard core of 
disapproval still remains. It is the sort of disap- 
proval which will be heard from political fig- 
ures in the Northwest or from the lips of a Mis- 
souri Valley farmer. 

There is an answer to this, but it is not one 
which will satisfy a purely local outlook. There 
are now very few significant problems which 
can be dealt with by state or local action alone. 
The notion persists (it is surely one of our 
most prevalent myths) that the extension of 
national authority is but the ever-lengthening 
grasp of the bureaucrat. Our curiously unpo- 
litical citizen (in the guise of college professor, 
stock-raiser, or even, supposedly, the politi- 
cian) fails to see that nothing short of a sense 
of imminent distress has generally persuaded 
Congress to undertake a function. In the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, there is something 
above the TVA, politically. If Professor David- 
son will step down to the county courthouse he 
will find it in the party machines whose ideas 
are directly and powerfully reflected in the na- 
tional Congress. Through these machines a 
Congress has been created which long ago ac- 
cepted responsibility for internal transporta- 
tion improvements and which only within this 
generation undertook the full task of flood con- 
trol, after the states and local communities had 
steadfastly stuck in their own silt. Exactly the 
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same sort of resignation of local authority js 
now going on in the Tennessee Valley in the 
matter of stream pollution. Exactly the same 
type of history has been made in the Centra] 
Valley of California, where the problems are 
more peculiarly those of a single state than can 
be said of the Tennessee Valley. I would be 
inclined to agree with Professor Davidson that 
this is a regrettable and unpleasant fact, but it 
seems particularly unjust that he has elected to 
attack the one agency which has tried most de- 
liberately, often to the possible disadvantage 
of its own program, to support and develop 
state and local agencies. The river systems of 
the country are undergoing change and that by 
federal agencies; the choice is not so much be- 
tween change and no change, as between the 
Authority and the Pick-Sloan system. For the 
real friend of decentralization the answer 
would seem to be clear. 

But if the choice for change has been made, 
it is a choice displeasing to our author—and to 
many others, too, who can be encountered 
easily enough in the valley, although the edge 
of their displeasure has been blunted by 
events. The agrarians who took their stand on 
the old order are partly scattered. The measure 
of their disappointment can be read in the 
final chapters of The Tennessee. Industry and 
the industrial society is arriving and with it 
better incomes, better and wider education, 
and a face turned away from the past. In this 
change TVA has aided, as it has likewise aided 
in rebuilding rural life. 

That the writings of Davidson show as un- 
mistakably as they do the southerner’s resent- 
ment of a patronizing outer world should oc- 
casion no surprise. One does not have to be a 
professional southerner to know this feeling. 
Indeed he who does not experience in the 
South at least an occasional irritation at the 
misapprehensions shown by wealthier sections 
is either a temporary sojourner or the possessor 
of unusual objectivity—or indifference. This 
rejection of the outer world is the typical reac- 
tion of the periphery toward the center. Could 
anything be more characteristic of the field of- 
fice’s response to the central bureaucracy? Yet 
the view of regionalism which, in our society, 
holds firmly to the economy and the social out- 
look of a rural society must assuredly be mis- 
taken, for such an economy cannot help but be 
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dominated by the wealth, population, and po- 
litical power which flow inevitably to the in- 
dustrial center. Our author is pained by the 
flooding of land and the loss of old farms and 
homes. The removal of the population (or- 
derly though it may be) is to him tragic. But 
the real tragedy for a region is the loss of its 
youth; that has been the fate of the South and 
of the Tennessee Valley, and of the Missouri 
Valley, and the Colorado Valley, as well. On 
the plains farm machinery makes larger farms 
possible; abandoned farm houses (not farms) 
abound in the countryside. The small towns 
are dying, if not already dead. The motor car 
takes the farmer to the county-seat town. But 
many of the young people do not stop there, 
partly because there is nothing for them to do. 
Whether or not industry can be developed in 
the Missouri Valley remains to be seen. How 
far it can be developed in the South may also 
be open to question, but if it is not developed 
this population movement will not stop. How- 
ever ideal the old agricultural system may have 
been, it cannot resist change. A generation 
born to motorcar and tractor will not willingly 
return to mules. 

It is curious, too, at least to this reviewer, 
that anyone who values the arts, and who at the 
same time must wish to see them reach a larger 
fraction of our population (and for what else 
does the teacher exist?), could fail to welcome 
the wealth which industrialization can bring. 
The refinements of life cannot endure, except 
for a very limited few, in a purely agricultural 
economy. A hydroelectric power system means 
not only washing machines, but symphony or- 
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chestras. I have a feeling that the educated mu- 
sician prefers his folk music treated by a Tchai- 
kowsky, a Brahms, a Bartok, or for our own 
mountains, a Siringfield. In his essay in J’/l 
Take My Stand, Professor Davidson says: ““The 
shop-girl does not recite Shakespeare before 
breakfast.” (I would add—nor does the farm 
hand. But the shop-girl could see Shaw's Cae- 
sar and Cleopatra or Shakespeare’s Henry V, at 
least the movie version, after dinner, which is 


4 
‘more than the farm hand can do.) 


That the development of the Tennessee 
River has awaited the intervention of the cen- 
tral government cannot be laid on any innate 
deviltry of the central agents. The Tennessee 
flowed idly for many years. The Colorado and 
the Missouri likewise cut their channels mostly 
unused until the central government inter- 
vened, although even now powerful politicos 
of the plains protest the “super-state” which 
they see in an MVA, while swallowing com- 
placently, as before, a less decentralized Pick- 
Sloan arrangement. Regionalism in our time 
must accept central aid and adapt it to its 
needs. The alternative regionalism is a sort of 
deliberate retreat into the backwashes of the 
past. 

“Darkness is falling on the Tennessee. 
Where is Reynoldsburg Island in this dark- 
ness? Or Danville, or the mouth of Big Sandy? 
Or what used to be Paris Landing?” (p. 359) 
Gone, evidently. Under water, probably. But it 
is not an unrelieved twilight. All over the Val- 
ley, little lights are coming on, in farm houses 
and in factories,—electric lights, which were 
not there sixteen years ago. 











Federal Position Classification 


and Pay Legislation 





The Eighty-first Congress in its first session 
adopted legislation that substantially modified 
(a) the position classification and pay policies, 
rates, and procedures of federal white-collar 
workers; (b) the salary schedule of top posi- 
tions in the executive branch; (c) the rates of 
pay in the postal service; and -(d) the rates of 
pay in the military service. A summary of the 
schedules for white-collar workers and top 
executive positions is given below. 

The Classification Act of 1949 supersedes 
the Classification Act of 1923 as amended and 
is the principal statute governing rates of pay 
for federal white-collar workers. It covers some 
885,000 positions, located in nearly every de- 
partment and agency, in the District of Colum- 
bia, in the forty-eight states, and in territories, 


possessions, and foreign countries. It does not 
apply to the postal field service, the State De- 
partment Foreign Service, a number of agen- 
cies such as the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, and _ several 
groups to which it is impracticable or unde- 
sirable to apply fixed graded schedules. 

It establishes two schedules of grades and 
annual salary ranges—a General Schedule 
(GS) of 18 grades and a Crafts, Protective, and 
Custodial Schedule (CPC) of 10 grades. The 
General Schedule replaces the Professional and 
Scientific Service, the Subprofessional Service, 
and the Clerical, Administrative, and Fiscal 
Service of the former law. The three highest 
GS grades are new. 


Grades, Minimum and Maximum Salary Rates, Number of Rates, and Step Increase of General 
Schedule and the Grades and Minimum and Maximum Salary Rates Replaced 





New 
Grade 


GS-1 
GS-2 
GS-3 
GS-4 
GS-5 
GS-6 
GS-7 
GS-8 
GS-9 
GS-10 
GS-11 
GS-12 
GS-13 
GS-14 
GS-15 
GS-16 
GS-17 
GS-18 


“ Limited to goo positions 
® Limited to 75 positions 
‘©) Limited to 25 positions 
* Public Law 429 


No.of Step 
Minimum Maximum Rates Increase Old Grades 


$ 2,680 $ 80 SP-1, SP-2, CAF-1 
2,930 80 SP-3, CAF-2 
3,130 80 SP-4, CAF-3 
3,355 80 SP-5, CAF-4 
3,850 125, SP-6, CAF-5, P-1 
4,200 125 SP-7, CAF-6 
4:575 125 SP-8, CAF-7, P-2 
4,950 125 CAF-8 
5350 125 CAF-9, P-3 
5»750 125 CAF-10 
5400 6,400 200 CAF-11, P-4 
6,400 7,400 200 CAF-12, P-s 
7,600 8,600 200 CAF-13, P-6 
8,800 9,800 200 CAF-14, P-7 
10,000 11,000 CAF-15, P-8 
11,200 12,000 
12,200 13,000 
14,000 - 


Minimum Maximum 


$ 2,573.52 
2,724.00 
2,949.72 
3175-44 
3,727.20 
4,103.40 
4,479.60 
4,855.80 
5232 
5,608.20 
6,235.20 
7,192.80 
8,389.80 
9,706.50 

10,330 





$ 2,020 
2,284 
2,498.28 
2,724 
2,974.80 
3,351 
3,727.20 
4,103.40 
4,479-60 
4,855.80 
5232 
6,235.20 
7+432-20 
8,509.50 

10,305 


$ 2,200 
2,450 
2,650 
2,875 
3,100 
3450 
3,825 
4,200 
4,600 
5,000 


200 
200 
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Crafts, Protective, and Custodial Schedule 


—_— 





Number Step- 
Grade Minimum Maximum of Rates Increase 


CPC-1 = $1,510 $1,870 $ 60 
CPC-2 2,120 2,540 70 
CPC-3 2,252 2,732 80 
CPC-4 2,450 2,930 80 
CPC-5 2,674 3,154 80 
CPC-6 2,900 3,380 80 
CPC-7 3,125 3,725 100 
CPC-8 3,400 4,150 125 
CPC-9 = 3,775 125 
CPC-10 = 4,150 125 
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Public Law 359, 81st Congress, approved Oc- 
tober 15, 1949, fixes a higher salary schedule 
for 229 top positions in the executive branch 
of the federal government. Former salaries of 
these executives ranged from $10,000 to $15,- 
ooo per year. New salaries range from $14,000 
to $22,500 per year. The law may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Heads of executive departments 
(Cabinet officers). . . . . . $22,500 


Deputy Secretary of Defense . . 20,000 


Secretaries of Army, Navy, and Air 
Se nee es we a 6 ca ee 


Under Secretaries of executive 
departments, Deputy Postmaster 
General, Assistant to the Attorney 
General, the Solicitor General, the 
Comptroller General, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Chairman of the NSRB, the Federal 
Security Administrator, the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, the 
Administrator of General Services, 
and the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator 


Chairman of the Munitions Board, 
Chairman of the Research and De- 
velopment Board, Assistant Comp- 
troller General, Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, Deputy 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Director of Central Intelligence, 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Director, Director of the FBI, Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Chairman of Board of Export- 
Import Bank, Chairman of Board 
of RFC, Chairman of United States 
Maritime Commission, members of 
Council of Economic Advisers, 
members of Board of Governors of 
Federal Reserve System, and mem- 
bers of Board of Directors of FDIC 


Members of most independent 
boards and commissions 


Assistant Secretaries of executive 
departments 


Certain bureau heads, such as Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics 


Territorial governors 


A few heads of bureaus or inde- 
pendent commissions or boards 


The President is authorized to fix 
the compensation of six administra- 
tive assistants, the Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Security Coun- 
cil, and five other secretaries or 
other immediate staff assistants in 
the White House Office as follows: 
two at rates not exceeding $20,000 
per annum, three at rates not ex- 
ceeding $18,000 per annum, and 
seven at rates not exceeding $15,000 
per annum. 


16,000 





Amended Constitution of the American 
Society for Public Administration 





I. Name and Purposes 
a. The name of this organization shall be 
the American Society for Public Administra- 
tion. 
b. This Society is organized for the follow- 
ing educational and scientific purposes: 

1) To facilitate the exchange of knowl- 
edge and results of experience among per- 
sons interested or engaged in the field of pub- 
lic administration; 

2) To encourage the collection, compila- 
tion, and dissemination of information on 
matters relating to public administration; 

3) To advance generally the science, proc- 
esses, and art of public administration. 


II. Membership 


a. Any person interested in the purposes of 
the Society shall be eligible for membership. 

b. The membership of the Society shall 
be divided into three classes: members, sus- 
taining members, and junior members. Per- 
sons twenty-eight years old or under shall be 
classified as junior members. Sustaining mem- 
bers and junior members shall have all privi- 
leges of members. Hereafter unless specifically 
noted otherwise the term member includes 
junior members and sustaining members. 

c. The annual dues of members shall be as 
follows: Sustaining members $10 or more, 
members $5, junior members $3. The Coun- 
cil of the Society may change the amount of 
dues for the classes of membership if it finds 
a change to be in the best interest of the 
Society, provided, however, that no member's 
dues shall be raised within the year for which 
they have been paid.1 

d. After due notice any member delinquent 
in dues for more than six months shall be 


*At a meeting March 12, 1949, the Council adopted 
the following resolution: “Resolved, that the dues of 
members and the rate for subscribers be raised from 
$5 to $6 effective July 1, 1949.” 


dropped from membership. The Council may 
expel any member when it deems such action 
to be in the best interest of the Society. 

e. All members shall have the right to vote 
for officers and for Council members of the 
Society, to attend meetings of the Society, to 
hold office, and to receive the regular publica- 
tions of the Society. 

f. Libraries, educational institutions, and 
other organizations may become subscribers 
to publications of the Society in accordance 
with terms prescribed by the Council. 


Ill. Council 


a. The governing body of the Society shall 
be the Council which shall consist of the 
President, Vice President, the three most re- 
cent past presidents who are still members, 
and fifteen members elected by the member- 
ship, three of whom shall be juniors at the 
time of election. The persons named as the 
first members of the Council in the certificate 
of incorporation shall serve until the first an- 
nual meeting of the members. At the first 
annual meeting of members, three members 
shall be elected to the Council for a term of 
three years, three for a term of two years, and 
three for a term of one year. At the first an- 
nual meeting of members at which newly cre- 
ated vacancies on the Council are to be filled, 
one-third of such new members shall be elected 
for a term of three years, one-third for a 
term of two years, and one-third for a term 
of one year. Following the expiration of their 
first terms, the terms of all Council members 
shall be three years. Officers and Council mem- 
bers shall serve until their successors are 
elected and take office. The President shall 
fill by appointment any vacancy in the Coun- 
cil caused by death, resignation, or other in- 
ability to serve, or by lack of a sufficient num- 
ber of past presidents. 

b. The Council shall be vested with the 
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management of the affairs of the Society and 
shall act in the capacity of a board of direc. 
tors. The Council shall adopt such rules as 
may be appropriate for the governance of the 
Society. The Council shall have the power to 
contract for all necessary things and services 
in connection with the management of the 
Society, including the employment of audi- 
tors, and to delegate powers and duties to its 
officers and employees, and to provide for the 
business and conduct of annual and special 
meetings; the establishment of regional, state, 
or local chapters; special activities for junior 
members; and the issuance and distribution 
of the Society’s journal and other publications. 
c. An Executive Committee, consisting of 
the President, Vice President, most recent 
past president, and two members of the Coun- 
cil appointed by the President, with the ap- 
proval of the Council, shall have the power 
to exercise all the functions of the Council 
between annual meetings and when the Coun- 
cil is not in session. All actions taken by 
the Executive Committee shall be reported 
promptly to the members of the Council. 


IV. Officers and Editorial Board 


a. The officers of the Society shall be a 
President, a Vice President, and a Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

b. The President and the Vice President 
shall be elected by the members of the Society 
at the annual meeting for a term of one year 
or until their successors are elected and take 
office. Until the first annual meeting of the in- 
corporated Society, the persons who have been 
acting as such officers of the unincorporated 
Society of the same name shall be the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President of the Society. 

c. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be ap- 
pointed by the Council and shall serve at its 
pleasure. 

d. The President, after each annual meet- 
ing, shall appoint an Editor-in-Chief and 
seven other members of the Editorial Board 
of the Society’s journal. At least two of the 
members of the Editoiial Board shall be re- 
placed by new members in every year. 


V. Nominations and Elections 


a. The President shall appoint a Nominat- 
ing Committee not less than sixty days prior 


to each annual meeting. The Nominating 
Committee shall consist of the three most re- 
cent past presidents able and willing to serve 
thereon. If there are not three past presidents 
available the President may appoint a sufh- 
cient number of other members to complete 
the Committee. The Nominatuug Committee 
shall present nominations for officers and 
Council members at the annual meeting of 
members. 

b. Additional nominations may be made 
from the floor by any member at the time 
the Nominating Committee makes its report. 

c. All nominations shall be voted on by 
separate vote for each office. All members 
present shall be entitled to vote. The nomi- 
nee receiving the highest number of votes for 
each office shall be declared elected and shall 
thereupon take office. 

d. The Council may provide for election 
by mail ballot to each member in any year 
in which it is impossible to hold an annual 
meeting by reason of war or other national 
emergency. Space shall be provided on the 
ballot for writing in the names of additional 
candidates. The nominee receiving the high- 
est number of votes for each office shall be de- 
clared elected and shall thereupon take office. 


VI. Quorum 
Seven members of the Council, three mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, and twenty- 
five members of the Society shall respectively 
constitute a quorum. All action shall be by 
majority vote of members present, unless 
otherwise provided by law or in this Constitu- 

tion. 
VII. Chapters 


a. It shall be the policy of the Society to 
encourage and recognize the establishment 
of regional, state, and local chapters of its 
members and junior members. 

b. Chapters may be certified under such 
rules and policies as may be adopted by the 
Council froma time to time. 


VIII. Meetings 


a. The annual meeting of members shall 
be held at a time and place designated by 
the Council. The President or Council may 
call special meetings. 








a 


b. Meetings of the Council or Executive 
Committee shall be held upon written or 
printed notice to be mailed not less than five 
nor more than forty days before the date of 
the meeting. Meetings shall be at the call of 
the President, or of any five members of the 
Council, or of three members of the Com- 
mittee. 


IX. Waiver of Notice and Action 
Without Meeting 


a. Any person entitled to vote at any meet- 
ing of members, or of the Council, or of the 
Executive Committee, may waive notice of 
the time, place, and purpose of such meeting 
either before or after the date of such meet- 
ing, and any action taken or resolution 
adopted thereat shall, upon such waiver, be 
as valid as though notice had been given. 
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b. Any action or resolution which might be 
taken or adopted at any meeting of the mem. 
bers, Executive Committee, or Council shal! 
be valid if written memorandum of such ac. 
tion or resolution is duly served upon all per. 
sons entitled to vote thereon in the manner 
prescribed for notice of a meeting, and if such 
action or resolution is approved in writing 
by a majority of the persons voting thereon, 
unless otherwise prescribed by law. 


X. Amendments 


This Constitution may be amended by a 
majority vote of members present and voting 
at any annual meeting or special meeting 
called therefor, provided the proposed amend. 
ment or amendments have been approved by 
the Council or have been submitted to the 
Secretary-Treasurer by petition of twenty- 
five or more members. 








News of the Society 











ASPA Conference 


March 10-12, 1950—Friday through Sunday 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 








CHAPTER NEWS 
Regional Meetings 


On Friday evening, September go, at the 
Plymouth Congregational Church in Seattle 
approximately 125 people came together for 
the first Pacific Northwest Regional Dinner 
Conference of the Society. There were repre- 
sentatives present from California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho; they came from uni- 
versities and city, county, state, and federal 
governments. 

The main address was made by Roscoe C. 
Martin, President of the Society, who spoke 
on “We Not-Always-Happy Few, an Examina- 
tion of the State of Public Administration.” 
Frank Pace, Jr., director of the budget of the 
United States, spoke briefly on “Scientific 
Management and Government.” An informal 
question and answer period followed the 
speeches. 

Presiding over the session and largely re- 
sponsible for it was J. W. Rupley, ASPA 
Council member and chief field representa- 
tive, U. S. Bureau of the Budget at San Fran- 
cisco. He was assisted in the arrangements by 
Professor George Shipman, head of the Public 
Affairs Institute of the University of Washing- 
ton, and other members of the local chapter. 

It was the consensus among those present 
that further regional meetings should be held. 
The Oregon Chapter representatives invited 
the group to meet in Portland in the fall of 
1950 for the second annual Pacific Northwest 
Regional Conference and the invitation was 
accepted unanimously. 
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Alabama 

The fall dinner meeting of the Alabama 
Chapter of the American Society for Public 
Administration was held at the Town House 
in Montgomery, November 17. The chief 
speaker was Herbert Emmerich, director of 
Public Administration Clearing House, Chi- 
cago, who discussed ““The Hoover Commis- 
sion and Its Report.” 


California—University of California (Berkeley) 

Newly elected officers are: President—Her- 
bert Motkin; Vice President—Wendell Mac- 
coby; Secretary-Treasurer—Dorae Seymour; 
Board Members—Joyce Cunningham and Rob- 
ert Schreiber. 

Plans for the year 1949-50 include (a) 
panel discussions where students meet and 
seek advice from experts in choosing a career 
and (b) field trips to governmental agencies. 
At the first panel discussion for the current 
year Richard Bigger, formerly with the TVA 
and US Bureau of the Budget, spoke on “Op- 
portunities in Government for College Grad- 
uates in Social Science.” 


California—University of Southern California 
New officers of the chapter are: President 
—William Gore; Vice President—Robert Cal- 
lahan; Secretary—Grace Lindsey; Treasurer 
—George Phillips; Directors—Kenneth Walsh, 
Patricia Houghton, and Burke Sheeran. 

At the final program of the 1948-49 year 
the following panel discussed the place of ad- 
ministration in the structure of government: 
Kenneth Hahn, Los Angeles city councilman; 
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Kenneth Lynch, assistant state attorney gen- 
eral; Gordon Bain, CAA area executive of- 
ficer; and Leonard J. Roach, Los Angeles 
county ‘supervisor. 

Plans for 1949-50 include seven programs 
and two social meetings. 


Colorado—Denver 


The program for March 17 consisted of a 
debate on “Resolved that in the Opinion of 
this House the Existing System of Grants-in- 
Aid among Federal, State and Local Govern- 
ments Has Been Abused and Carried Too 
Far.” Speaking in favor of the proposed reso- 
lution were Senator Averill C. Johnson and 
Mr. Con Shea. Opposed were. Judge William 
E. Doyle and Mr. Jerome Grutza. A vote was 
taken before the debate began, showing 13 
for the resolution and 15 against. At the com- 
pletion of the debate the vote was 15 for and 
13 against. 

At a meeting June 16 Wallace Vawter, Fred 
Bennion, and C. L. Edwards discussed the 
Hoover Commission reports. Mr. Vawter pre- 
sented an over-all discussion; Mr. Bennion 
limited his area primarily to the economy 
concepts of the reports; Mr. Edwards discussed 
recommendations relating to personnel prac- 
tices. 


District of Columbia 


At the first dinner meeting of the year, 
October 12, William L. Batt, Jr., special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of Labor, led a discus- 
sion of “The Government and Full Employ- 
ment.” The following panel described the 
parts their organizations are playing in this 
important program: James L. Kelly, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Thomas J. Hitch, Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers; Robert Hubbell, 
Office of the Assistant to the President; Ed- 
ward L. Keenan, Department of Labor; and 
James W. Follin, General Services Adminis- 
tration. 

At the second dinner meeting, November 
9, Harold Stein, staff director, Committee on 
Public Administration Cases, discussed ‘““The 
Kings River Project in the Great Central Val- 
ley.” 

The chapter is a joint sponsor with the local 
chapter of the Society for the Advancement 
of Management of four round table programs 


in the current year. Subjects are: (1) execu- 
tive development; (2) management problems 
of other governments and international agen. 
cies; (3) budgeting; and (4) effectuation of 
Executive Order 10072, which provides for 
continuing action to improve the manage. 
ment of the executive branch. Round tables 
meet monthly. 


Georgia 
The chapter held its first meeting of the 
current year October 25. Colonel Morris 


Abrams discussed the registration law in 
Georgia. 


Idaho—Boise 


The new Boise Chapter was launched at a 
dinner meeting November 2 with Paul H. Ap- 
pleby, dean of the Maxwell School, Syracuse 
University, as the speaker of the evening. The 
meeting brought together some sixty federal, 
state, and city administrative officials. 


Illinois—Chicago 

At its first monthly meeting in 1949-50, 
Robert C. Smith, director of industrial rela- 
tions, Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, discussed “Today’s Challenge to 
Public Administrators.” 

The meeting of November 16 was addressed 
by Rubin G. Cohn, associate professor, Col- 
lege of Law, University of Illinois. His subject 
was “The Legislative Process.” 


Illinois—University of Chicago 

At a meeting October 21, the chapter for- 
mulated plans for the year. These include 
(a) monthly meetings for the discussion of re- 
search projects which the members have un- 
der way and (b) luncheon meetings, approxi- 
mately monthly, at the University Quad- 
rangle Club. 

The first luncheon meeting of the year was 
held November 3 with J. A. C. Robertson, 
deputy establishments officer of the British 
Treasury, as guest speaker. 

On November 15 the chapter met jointly 
with the Political Science Club. Three doc- 
toral candidates presented a discussion of 
their research: Frederick Bent, “British Mu- 
nicipal Trade Unions”; Ralph Jans, “The 
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Negro and the Supreme Court”; and Alex 
Gottfried, “A. J. Cermak.” 


Kentucky 

The Kentucky Chapter met September 13 
in Frankfort for a dinner and business meet- 
ing, with 44 members and guests present. 

The feature of the program was a talk by 
Henry Ward, commissioner of the Kentucky 
Department of Conservation, who spoke on 
the development and administration of the 
state park system—an old program which is 
being given new emphasis. He described the 
existing state park system and the need for 
new parks; the difficulties in recruiting and 
holding qualified personnel: the sources of 
revenue for the park system, means of financ- 
ing, construction and maintenance, and types 
of expenditures. 


Maryland 


The first dinner meeting of the year 1949-50 
was held October 19 with 65 persons present. 
The discussion was led by Russell Davis, 
Maryland state employment commissioner, 
who discussed the “Maryland State Merit Sys- 
tem,” and James Watson of the National Civil 
Service League, who discussed “Better Muni- 
cipal Personnel.” Mr. Davis stated that the 
philosophy behind the state merit system has 
not kept pace with the growth and increased 
complexity of government problems. He out- 
lined as objectives of a modern merit system: 
(1) to assist operating departments in getting 
their jobs done by providing real personnel 
guidance; (2) to provide departments with 
efficient employees; (3) to provide a career 
service and attract the best qualified indi- 
viduals for civil service positions; and (4) to 
weed out and get rid of inefficient employees 
in the civil service. 

Mr. Watson discussed problems that have 
beset municipal civil service systems and the 
civil service in general. There are many in- 
stances where civil service regulations have 
been a hindrance rather than an aid to effi- 
cient government. The importance of tenure 
has been overstressed. Insufficient use is made 
of the probation period as a real weeding out 
process. The National Civil Service League 
can organize popular support for a good merit 
system, but it is incumbent on the legislatures 


§05 


and civil service commissions to eliminate the 
defects which give rise to the currently pre- 
vailing criticisms of civil service. 


Massachusetts 


The Massachusetts Chapter began the cur- 
rent year with a meeting October 13 at which 
President Roscoe C. Martin was the guest 
speaker. Mr. Martin challenged some of the 
dogmas of public administration in his ad- 
dress, “Big Administration and Little Admin- 
istration.” In substance, his contention was 
that public administration is not the same at 
all levels of government, nor even the same 
within different governmental units at the 
same level. The tone and temper of adminis- 
tration differ with the structure of govern- 
ment and with the person administering. 
Public administration varies with the ecology 
and climate of government that prevails. Big 
administration as usually discussed in the 
textbooks is to be found mostly at the federal 
level. Little administration, as frequently if 
not generally found at the local level, is so 
unlike administration at the federal level that 
actually they are two distinct types. Instruc- 
tion as offered in courses in public administra- 
tion in college normally is an analysis of big 
administration, and the principles taught may 
apply only partially, or in some instances not 
at all, at the local level. This is in part due to 
the fact that administration at the local level 
is much more concerned with programs than 
with procedures, and that the programs in 
question are much closer to the people and 
therefore more political. The local adminis- 
trator is constantly aware of the people he 
serves. He operates directly rather than 
through elaborate procedures. 

New officers elected at the meeting are as 
follows: President—John B. Atkinson, city 
manager, Cambridge, Massachusetts; First 
Vice President—Thomas J. Greehan, director, 
Massachusetts Civil Service and Registration 
Department; Second Vice President—William 
A. Foley, regional director, First United States 
Civil Service Region, Boston; Directors—Wal- 
ter W. Mode, executive assistant, Region I, 
Federal Security Agency; John M. Gaus, pro- 
fessor, Harvard Graduate School of Public 
Administration; Charles R. Cherington, pro- 
fessor, Harvard Graduate School of Public 
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Administration; Julius Kellner, Kellner Asso- 
c..tes (formerly with the Federal Social Se- 
curity Agency). 


Michigan—University of Michigan 

At the coffee hour business meeting on Oc- 
tober 7, the following officers for the fall se- 
mester were elected: President-—Tom Dinell; 
Vice President—Dorothee E. Strauss; Secretary 
—William Young; Treasurer—Daniel R. Clou- 
tier. 

Professor James K. Pollock spoke on the ad- 
ministration of overseas affairs at the first so- 
cial seminar of the year. 

The chapter this autumn sponsored a 
movie, “Boomerang,” as a fund-raising proj- 
ect. Each member was responsible for selling 
go tickets. 


New York—Capital District 

The chapter held its first meeting for 1949- 
50, October 10. President Roscoe C. Martin 
discussed “University Training for the Public 
Service.” About 75 persons were present. 


New York—Metropolitan Area 

The first meeting of the current year was 
devoted to “Special Purpose Authorities in 
Metropolitan Areas.” ‘The panel consisted of 
Jim Buckley, Port of New York Authority; 
Seth Hess, director, Interstate Sanitation 
Commission; and Bob Sawyer, author of a 
critical study of ad hoc agencies. 


North Carolina—University of North Carolina 

At its meeting October 21 the chapter 
elected the following officers: President—Mrs. 
Mary Albert; Vice President—Frank K. Gib- 
son; Council—Lowell Ashby, Department of 
Economics; Paul Ashby, Department of Politi- 
cal Science; James M. Webb, Department of 
City and Regional Planning. Charles Bernard 
was chosen secretary. 


Oregon 


Paul H. Appleby, Dean of the Maxwell 
School, Syracuse University, spoke on the re- 
port of the Hoover Commission at a meeting 
November g that was sponsored jointly by the 
chapter and Reed College. 


Texas—North Texas 


At a meeting October 24 John Moseley of 
the administrative management division, 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget, discussed the 
managerial reform movement before thirty- 
nine members and guests. He outlined the se- 
ries of steps which have been taken to im- 
prove federal management and described in- 
terrelationships between the reorganization 
plans which the Congress has _ recently 


adopted, the Reclassification Act of 1949, the 
management program of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and other measures. He also spoke of 
the good which comes from such devices as 
performance budgeting, work measurement, 
and project programming. 


Utah 


On September 29 approximately forty affili- 
ates of the local chapter, including represen- 
tatives of the federal fields service, state and 
local government, staff of the Institute of Gov- 
ernment of the University of Utah, and its 
new Class of graduate trainees in public ad- 
ministration, met at a luncheon to hear Presi- 
dent Roscoe C. Martin. Dr. Martin expressed 
pleasure at the wide representation of govern- 
mental service in the chapter and the unique 
connection being developed with the Institute 
of Government of the University of Utah. He 
elaborated upon this theme in his address, 
stressing the importance of reconciliation be- 
tween theory and practice in the field of pub- 
lic administration generally. 


Virginia—Charlottesville-Albemarle 


The chapter held its last meeting for the 
1948-49 scholastic year on May 21 at the home 
of Dr. Weldon Cooper. Guest speaker was 
Herbert Emmerich, director, Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, who led a discussion 
on “The Adjustment of the Individual under 
the Mechanization of Modern Technology.” 


Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


A meeting was held September 15, to discuss 
“Long-Term Planning of Public Works.” The 
chairman was M. W. Torkelson, director of 
regional planning, State Planning Board, and 
the panel consisted of Wayne Anderson, eco- 
nomic analyst, Long-Term Improvement 
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Technical Committee, City of Milwaukee, 
and Eugene Howard, acting director of pub- 


lic works, Milwaukee County. 


Puerto Rico 


At a meeting in August Louis Brownlow 
spoke on the work of the President's Commit- 


Just published . . . 


tee on Administrative Management in 1937, 
of which he was chairman, and James Rowe, 
a member of the Hoover Commission, de- 
scribed some of the objectives of that body. 
Mr. Rowe is chairman and Mr. Brownlow a 
member of the recently appointed Commis- 
sion for Reorganization of the Insular Gov- 
ernment. 


THE CHICAGO—COOK COUNTY 
HEALTH SURVEY 
Conducted by the United States Public Health Service 


The first comprehensive analysis and appraisal of the health facilities of a large com- 
munity, covering all phases of health work, including those of both public and voluntary 


agencies. Tables, charts, illustrations. 


1365 pages. 


$15.00 


LABOR RELATIONS IN THE NEW YORK 
RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEMS, 1904-1944 
James J. McGinley, S.J. 
The full story of an industry and its workers carried through a complete cycle of growth. 


$6.50 


FIREMEN’S AND PATROLMEN’S UNIONS 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Emma Schweppe 
“A significant contribution to the study of both the labor movement and public personnel 


administration.”—Labor and Nation. 


Columbia University Press 


$4.50 


2960 Broadway New York 27, New York 
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“Breaks new ground in showing the relations public administration bears to political theory and economic reality.”— 
G. Homer Durham, Director, Institute of Government, University of Utab. 


KLEMENTS of PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Edited by Fritz Morstein Marx 


This well-established text combines the practical approach 
with the theoretical and gives incisive insights into the 
administrative process. 


® The growth and development, background and phi- 
losophy of public administration are presented objectively 
and accurately by 14 political scientists with administra- 
tive experience in Washington. 


®@ The book places the student in the current scene, ex- 
plaining the fundamental problems in the administrative 
process within the context of our political system. 

The discussion consists of four main parts: The Role of 
Public Administration, Organization and Management, 


Published 1946 


637 pages 


Working Methods, and Responsibility and Accountability. 
Authors James W. Fesler, George A. Graham, John D. 
Millett, Wallace S$. Sayre, and others were assigned chap- 
ters dealing with phases of administration which they had 
had opportunity to study particularly. Their contributions 
were skillfully coordinated by Editor Morstein Marx. 
Their combined efforts produced a comprehensive, thor- 
oughly integrated text, adopted widely by such institu- 
tions as: New York University, University of North 
Carolina, University of California (Los Angeles, Berke- 
ley), Columbia University, University of Minnesota, 
Northwestern University, Duke University, Brown Uni- 
versity, Syracuse University, Cornell University. 


6”x9” 


Send for your copy today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 











137 PAGES 


1313 East Sixtieth St. 
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“By combining informal reminiscences with 

trenchant political analysis, Louis Brownlow has 

done a masterful job of defining the ‘unique and pe- 

culiarly American institution of the Presidency.’ . . . he 

is superbly equipped to assess the influence of the office on the 

men who have held it, and conversely the effect of the personali- 
ties of the Presidents on the institution itself.” 

—Kathleen L. Barber in The Washington Post 


$2.75 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
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By LOUIS BROWNLOW 


CLOTH 


Chicago 37, Ill. 




















